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For the Companion. | The two farms adjoined, as I have said. But 
THE POCKET-RIFLE. | Mr. Lankton’s was what is called a “back-farm.” 
sir Giceiainle Cuiabaiinin clieninines' It lay well down on the interval—as the land bor- 
° iio eben s a a dering on the river was called—and was approached 
By J. T. Trowbridge. : by a private road, or lane, half a mile beyond Mr. 

“What are you going to do this afternoon ?” | Atway’s house. 
Worth said to Chase, as they walked home from | Around by this road, Worth would have had a 
school together. | good mile and a half to walk home. But a well- 

“T suppose I shall have to husk corn,” Chase re- 

plied. ‘What are you going to do ?” 


“T’ve got those russet apples to pick.” 

“How long will it take you ?” 

“Oh, a couple of hours, if Tim helps,” said Worth. 
“Then I mean to go a-hunting. There are lots of squir- 
rels and partridges in the woods this fall.” 

“T think pa’ll let me go a-hunting, if you do,” said 
Chase. “Stop at our house, and we'll ask him. And 
I'll tell you what! Come and work for me an hour, 
husking corn, then I'll help you pick the apples. Pa’ll 
agree to that, I know.” 

Worth readily consented to this plan. The two friends 
had never been on better terms. Their little dispute in 
school seemed to have been forgotten by both, until 
Chase, as they entered Mr. Atway’s door-yard, said, 
carelessly ,— 

“By the way! come into the house, Worth, and we’ll 
look up that quotation.” 

“What quotation ?” 

“Why, the one we were talking about : 


‘To teach the young idea how to shoot.’ 
I’ve got a copy of Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ and I think I 
can turn right to it.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” replied Worth, frankly. ‘When 
you speak so positively about anything in a book, you 
are sure to be right. You are the reader! I don’t 
know what made me say that line was Pope’s.” 

“It was very natural,” Chase answered. “It sounds 
more like Pope than it does like Thomson. And you 
trod Masver Crain off your siue.’ 

“But it was foolish in me to stick to it as I did,” said 
Worth. “I never like to be put down, you know. 
Though I ought to be willing to be put down by 
you, especially when you’re in the right.” 

“Pshaw!” Chase replied, with a modest laugh 
and blush. “I had no idea of putting you down. 
I wouldn’t do such a thing for the world; and you 
know it, Worth.” 

“Of course I do!” cried Worth, warmly. “You 
are the most generous fellow! But it was your 
duty to set me right, when you knew I was 
wrong.” 

“And when the whole school was wrong with 
you,” said Chase, in a glow of friendly feeling. 
“There’s pa in the shed. We’ll see what he says.” 

He proposed their plans for the afternoon. Mr. 
Atway—a plain farmer, in a blue frock, and an 
old straw hat—looked up at the two boys from a 
piece of harness he was mending. Instead of an- 
swering directly, he said,— 

‘“‘What makes you so late home from school ?” 

“Just as we were to be dismissed,” replied Chase, 
“our new school-committee-man got up and made 
a speech.” 

‘“Not Pavode ?” Mr. Atway exclaimed. 

“Lowmy Pavode!” laughed Chase. 

“It must have been a short speech, if it was any- 
thing like the one he made in town meeting,” said 
his father. 

“On the contrary, it was a long speech, anda 


>” 


trodden path across the two farms 
shortened the distance to less than 
half a mile. This was the way 
frequented by the boys. Behind 
Mr. Atway’s barn was a short 
lane; a few rods beyond this was 
the river, crossed by a rude bridge. 
Worth passed this, and then fol- 
lowed the stream down the farther 
bank until he came to the dividing- 
fence between the two farms. 

It was beautiful, level meadow 
all the way, still green with short 
grass, though it was now October. 
Hilly pastures rose beyond, and 
these in turn were lost on a wooded 
mountain-side. 

All up and down the western 
margin of the valley ran the range 
of mighty hills, with bare blue 
peaks in the distance; and on the 
slopes great forests that flamed 
and glowed with all the gorgeous 
hues of an American autumn, un- 
der the midday sun. 

On the eastern side of the valley 
was a similar, but more broken 





stable, and the sagging, half-shut gates added to | 
the desolate loneliness of the picture. 
was not very neat within, either. The rooms were 
rather bare and comfortless. 
Chase Atway’s well-kept, pleasant home! 


things was galling enough. 
it, and he made the best of it, as a general thing; 





















































But he was in a rather amiable mood; so Worth 
ventured to rejoin,— 
|} “We can work a great deal faster together. I 
suppose, after the apples are picked, I can go over 
and help him, and have the rest of the afternoon to 
myself?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” was the rather glum reply. 

And Worth, calling Tim to his assistance, went 
to the shed for baskets. The russet-tree was on 
the edge of the orchard, near the river. 
carrying ladders to it when Chase arrived. 

“It’s all right; I’ve spoken to him,” said Worth. 
the boys gleefully began their stint. 

It was a golden day. It was happiness merely to be 
in the orchard on such an afternoon. ‘The ladders were 
set up against the tree, and the boys chatted and 
laughed as they picked. 

The boughs rustled, the apples dropped into the bas- 
kets, and the baskets, when filled, were let down by reins 
taken from the harness to Tim, below, who emptied them 
in a growing, glowing heap on the ground. Close by 
flowed the river, with flashing ripples and pleasant 
murmurs. 


The house 





How different from 


To the proud and ambitious Worth this state of| 
But he was used to | 
| 


They were 


And 


“Some kinds of farm-work are nice enough,” said 
Chase from his ladder. 

“Yes; if there was nothing worse than picking russets 
on a day like this,” Worth replied. “But I am not 
going to stay on a farm always,—not on ¢//s farm!” 

“T hate to hear you say that,” Chase replied. 

“Why do you like a farm so well?” cried Worth. 

Now Chase knew that his own home-life was far 
pleasanter than Worth’s. And it was no doubt for this 
reason that he liked the farm better. 

But he was careful not to hurt his friend even by a 
hint of the truth. So he said, “I wasn’t thinking of 
that. If you leave the farm, we sha’n’t probably be to- 
gether as we are now.” 

“T don’t suppose we can always be together, any 
Way,” Worth replicd. ‘We shall lave tv make up our 
minds to that, some time.” 

“T can’t bear to think of it!” Chase exclaimed. 
you go away, I shall go too!” 

“Hello, up there!” cried Tim from below. 
dropping the apples!” 

Chase’s eyes had, in fact, suddenly grown dim, and 

the touch of his hand uncertain. He was so bound up 
in his friend that the mere thought of their separation 
affected him. 
“ Was the love he received as strong as the love he 
gave? He never stopped to ask. It was enough for 
him to be with Worth, and to lavish his friendship 
upon him, without thinking of any return. 

After all the apples had been picked which could be 
reached from the ladders, they had to climb about on 
the limbs into the very tops of the trees, to get the scat- 
tering ones that remained. It was a longer job than 
they had anticipated. 

“Now, if we husk corn for an hour,” said Chase, “‘we 
sha’n’t have any time for hunting.” 

“And I owe you nearly two hours’ work,” replied 
Worth. “But your father is in no hurry about the 
corn ?” 

“No; it’s in the barn, waiting; a little in the way, 
that’s all.” 

“We can husk that evenings. 
you next week.” 

“That'll be fun!” cried Chase, “if pa will only agree 
to it. I’ll hurry home and ask him and get my gun, 
while you are clearing up here.” 


“if 


“You are 


Pll come over and help 





THE POCKET-RIFLE. 





very interesting speeeh; wasn’t it, Worth ? 

And Chase went on to give a lively account of 
the whole affair. . 

“A curious sort of a prize, I should say,” was 
the farmer’s amused comment. “A pocket-rifle! 
I suppose you two boys will compete for it ?” 

“T don’t know; I suppose so. Ihaven’t thought 
as far as that,” said Chase, turning to his friend. 

“T shall,” Worth avowed, promptly. “And of 
course you will, if I do.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I was sure of your taking it,” 
said Chase. “But if you should miss it, J should 
like to get it, of course.” 

“TI shall get it if I can,” Worth replied, quietly. 

“How about this afternoon ?” Chase pressed his 
father for an answer. 

“Well, well, do as you please,” replied Mr. At- 
way, good-naturedly. 

“T knew he would say that,” Chase observed, as 
he walked away with Worth. ‘He always does.” 

But Worth was not so sure of what his father 
would say. 
man; though sometimes very indulgent, he was 
often morose and severe. So it was agreed that 


D) 


Chase should go over, as soon as he had got his 
dinner, and first help Worth pick the apples; 
after which there wasn’t much doubt but that 


Mr. Lankton was a moody sort of 


and more distant range, its vast, sunny uplands 
checkered with farms and spotted with the shad- 
ows of moving clouds. 

In the midst of the interval flowed the slow, 
winding river, edged with alders and willows, and 
here and there a thicket festooned with wild grapes. 
The water was crystal clear, and many a pool 
showed in its cool depths large suckers, pickerel 
and trout, still as their shadows on the river-bot- 
tom under them. 

Beyond the meadow was an orchard near the 
river-bank ; and beyond the orchard was the old, 
brown, lonely farm-house, which Worth called 
home. It stood ona slight elevation of ground, 
almost within a stone’s throw of the stream. Still 
beyond it was the private road by which it was 
approached ; crossing a bridge, turning off to the 
main road, between broken stone-walls and rows 
of meadow elms. 

Mr. Lankton was not so neat a farmer as his 
neighbor Atway. His fences were not so well 
kept up, and his weather-beaten house stood sadly 
in need of a fresh coat of paint. You could hardly 
have told what color the last coat had been, it was 
so worn, and the clapboards were so furred by 
long exposure to the storms that swept the valley. 

The warped and blackened shingles on the 





Worth would be let off. 


patched roof, the still more dilapidated barn and 








though this was perhaps partly the cause that he, 
like his father, was sometimes subject to fits of 
gloom. 

One of these fits came over him, when, from the 
scene of wonderful out-door beauty through which 
he had just passed, he entered the house, and sat 
down with his brother and sister, who had got 
home from school before him, at a table from 
which the other members of the family had already 
risen. 

Worth looked sullenly up and down the unin- 
viting board, from under his frowning brows, and 
then ate his dinner in silence. Tim and Lucy 
laughed and prattled, but the older brother never 
uttered a word. Mrs. Lankton, accustomed to 
these moods in her husband and son, waited upon 
him with her usual patience. She was a feeble, 
over-worked farmer’s wife; and it was not perhaps 
her fault that she made so unattractive a home. 

Out once more in the open air after dinner, with 
a pleasant task before him, in the fine October 
weather, Worth felt better. 

His father met him and asked, ‘““What are you 
going to do now ?” 

“TI am going to pick those russets ; Chase is com- 
ing over to help me,” Worth replied. 





Mr. Atway agreed to it, as the boys knew very 
well he would. Worth watched between the 
orchard and the river until he saw Chase coming 
down the valley with something that looked like a 
gun, then got his own, and met him in the meadow. 
Then happy enough they were, as they started for 
the uplands and the wooded mountain-sides. 

“T wish I had that pocket-rifle in place of this 
old shot-gun! Couldn’t I pick off the squirrels 
from the tall trees ?” said Chase. 

“Maybe you will have it some day,” Worth re- 
plied. “I hope so.” 

He was in his most genial mood. He was never 
so enthusiastic or impulsive as Chase in expressing 
his friendship ; but he had a deep, full, bearty way 
of speaking. 

“You need it more than I do,” Chase said, his 
own “old shot-gun” being, after all, much newer 
and better than Worth’s; “and I hope yow will 
get it.” 

“IT think you are the best speller; I think you 
are the best speller in school,” said Worth. 

“Oh, I doa’t know about that,” said Chase, with 
a light laugh. “Any way, you can beat me if you 
try. You can beat me at anything you really put 
your mind to.” 





“Can’t you do a little stroke of work like that, 
without Chase ?” Mr. Lankton asked. 


“J wish I could!” Worth exclaimed. “But I 
have to study hard for some things that come nat- 
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ural to you. How absurd to offer the prize for 
spelling! If it had been algebra, now!” 

“Yes, you can beat me, you can beat the crowd 
in algebra,” said Chase. 

“Hallo!” suddenly spoke up Worth. 
are your horses on our side of the fence.” 

“It isn’t the first time, confound ’em!” said 
Chase. “We try to keep’em in our pasture, but 
they will get over.” 

“T don’t care,” said Worth; “but father gets a lit- 
tle provoked sometimes. 


“There 


He says he should think 
your father might keep his creatures at home.” 

Chase was slightly nettled. “I think your father 
is a little unreasonable,” he replied. 

“Flow so?” demanded Worth. 

“Well, it isn’t a very pleasant subject,” said 
Chase; “but my father says that if your father 
would keep up his fences, there would be no trou- 
ble about the horses.” 

Worth retorted promptly. ‘My father says 
that old Whiteface of yours will throw down and 
get over any sort of a fence.” 

“He doesn’t throw down and get over ours,” 
said Chase. ‘Look here! there’s the fence between 
our pasture and our meadow; green grass on one 
side, and plaguy dry, poor grass on the other. 
But he never gets over that fence.” 

“Tt’s staked and ridered,” said Worth. 

“Just as every decent fence ought to be,” re- 
turned Chase. 

“You can stake and rider your fences; we can 
take care of our own,” Worth answered, coldly. 

“Now see here, Worth, I haven’t meant to say 
anything to hurt you. It’s a matter you and I 
can’t help; it’s all right between ws.” 

“Of course it is,” said Worth. 
your horses are in our meadow. Leave’em there.” 

“But I care, and I sha’n’t leave ’em there!” 
Chase declared. ‘You see how it is. They never 
get over our part of the boundary fence. If your 
part was only half as good, there never would be 
any trouble, as pa says.” 

“T’ve had to stand between my father and yours 
in the matter of those jumping horses more than 
once,” replied Worth. 

“[’'m much obliged to you for it. And T’ve 
stopped my father from sending a pretty sharp 
message to yours about the fences,” Chase felt 
compelled to answer. 

“Don’t do it again ; let the sharp message come,” 
said Worth, haughtily. 
guess.” 


“We can hold our own, I 


“The best way to hold your own is to” —— Chase 
began hotly, but checked himself. 

“To what?) Out with it!” said Worth. 

“T was going to say, to take care of your fences, 
But this begins to look too much like a quarrel, 
and there’s no need of it.” 

“No need of it at all,” said Worth, but in the 
same cold and haughty tone. 

“T couldn't quarrel with you; it would break 
my heart!” said Chase. “But you think I said 
more than I ought to about your fences. You 
say they are good enough.” 

Worth made no answer, but his eye was suf- 
fused, and his lip quivered. 

“Now let me ask you one question. I know you 
will answer it truthfully, for you are truth itself. 
Your horses are not quite so enterprising as ours, 
Tcontess. But do they never get over your fences ?” 

“Yes, lots of times" exclaimed Worth, in a sort 
of suppressed fury. “Our fences are mean and 
poverty-stricken, and that’s a fact! So is about 
everything on our place, and Iam sick of it!” 

“Q Worth! Lam sorry I have made you feel 
so!” Chase exclaimed. 

“°Tisn’t your fault,” said Worth. 
in the state of things. 
ent; but it’s no use. 


“The fault’s 

I try to have things differ- 
I sometimes think I'd like to 
sweep fences, old barns, old gates, everything, into 
the creek, and then go in myself!” 

“Don't feel like that, such a day as this!” Chase 
implored. “Just as we are starting off to have a 
good time!” 

Worth made no reply. He helped Chase get the 
horses back, and put up the tumbled rails after 
them. ‘Then, as they took up their guns and start- 
ed again for the woods, he suddenly broke forth, 

“No, Chase, you and I can’t quarrel. But I 
couldn't so easily torgive anybody a 

“Forgive? For what?” said 
ingly. 


else. 


Chase, wonder- 


“For beating me twice to-day.” 

“Beating you? in what?” 

“First, before the whole school; 
the dispute about the fences. 


and just now in 
You were right, and 
I was wrong, but you know how I hate to be 
beaten !” 

Chase did not like to hear his friend talk in that 
way. It showed a feeling in him which made 
them both uncomfortable, and might prove dan- 
gerous. 

“But Tecan get along with it; I won't mind!” he 
said to himself, little dreaming what events were 
soon to happen, or under what strange and terrible 
circumstances they were destined to meet before 
long in that valley, even in the very apple-tree 
where they had that afternoon been so happy. 

(To be continued.) 
+o a 
WELL PUT. 

In a recent address, Dr. Parker, a distinguished 
London clergyman, replied to the demand that a 
minister should be as vivacious as a lawyer, as el- 
Oquent as a statesman, and as polished as an essay- 
ist. He said: 


“T don’t care if 


THE YOUTH’S 


| the exposition of a law from one thousand five 

hundred to three thousand years old; let him ad- 
| dress a jury who may attend or not attend, as they 
| please, and who may not hear one half his argu- 
| ment, and not understand the other half; let him 
| call upon the jury to pay for their sittings, and to 
} make collections for the repair and maintenance 


of the court-house; let him rebuke, instruct, and 
exhort his jurymen for five years, thrice every | 


| week; then let him do it for five more; and at the 
jend of ten years, his original vivacity may have 
| undergone some change.” 

+e 

BOOKS. 
A blessing on the printer’s art; 
Books are the waters of the heart; 
The burning soul, the burning mind, 
In books alone companions find. 
Mrs. HALE. 
+e 


For the Companion, 


’ MARGARET’S BURGLAR. 

You want to know all about my visit to Claire 
last summer, do you, girls? Who'd have thought 
that timid little dove we used to domineer over so 
unmercifully, would have given us the slip, and 
got married! Yes, married; with a home of her 
own, and here we are still at school and likely to 
be here for some time longer. But she’s from the 
South, and Southern girls often get married at 
sixteen; but sixteen was preposterous considering 
that it was Claire. Why, she’s nothing but a 
baby ! 





I was invited to her wedding last September, 
but could not go, so when the summer’s vacation 
came, she would take no refusal. I must come, 
and make the acquaintance of darling Max—her 
husband, Mr. Gordon—and see Linwood, the pret- 
tiest home in the world, and the holidays must be 
spent with her. 

Papa shook his head. Mamma tossed her’s, and 
said, “It is impossible, Margaret, to think of send- 
ing you all that distance without a protector.” 

But I disposed of these objections. Claire had 
written that her uncle, Mr. Lockwood, “the nicest 
old gentleman in the world,” who had gone north 
on business, would stop in Clinton for me, on the 
homeward route. So the domestic rock was scaled, 
and I was on the cars, and rushing south almost 
before I had time to think. 

I could hardly realize that it was really me, on 
my travels, about to visit strange countries, and to 
see the dearest little girl in the world. I always 
loved Claire, you know, though I did have to scold 
her about her ridiculous cowardice. I could never 
have a bit of patience with her, when she went into 
a fright if a mouse ran across the room, or a bat 
flew through the window. But I’ve learned a les- 
son since that time. 

Nothing happened on the journey, only Mr. 
Lockwood was just the nicest of escorts. At every 
station he got me fruit and cakes, and he had any 
number of new magazines for me to read. We 
were nearing Linwood when he said to me, laugh- 
ing,— 

“Do you know, Miss Bradford, we will reach 
Linwood the day before we are expected. I only 
just found out that I was mistaken in the day of 
the month, and that this is the eighteenth instead 
of the nineteenth. There will be no carriage for 
us, and the station is at least five miles from Lin- 
wood, and six from my home—you know I am 
Claire’s nearest neighbor.” 

“What will we do?” I asked. 

“Oh, we will probably pick up a vehicle of some 
kind near the station. Friends may be there, or 
the farmers around have good spring-carts.” 

There was a carriage waiting at the station for a 
friend of Mr. Lockwood’s, who did not come on 
that train, and Mr. Lockwood appropriated it. 

“What a delightful surprise it will be to Claire, 
Miss Bradford. There she is, in her flower-gar- 
den, now,” he said, as we approached the house. 

I looked, and there was Claire, sure enough, 
prettier than ever. I never saw such a look of 
surprise and delight in any one’s face as when 
she turned and saw me. She gave a scream, and 
flew to the carriage, and between us both we man- 
aged to knock Mr. Lockwood flat to the ground, 
as he stood ready to assist me from the carriage. 

“After that terrific assault I'll get away,” he 
said, laughing, as he jumped into the carriage and 
was driven to his own home. 


“O darling, I’m so glad you’ve come!” Claire 
cried; ‘but to think that uncle could have made 





such a stupid mistake, and no carriage there to 
meet you. And oh, Max isn’t here! He went to 
the races to-day and won’t be back until late in 
the night, and perhaps not until morning. He 
wouldn't have gone for the world if we had known 
you were coming.” 

“How do you like being left alone?” I asked. 
“If you’re as timid as you used to be, it must be 
terrible.” 

“Oh, I really believe I’m worse. That is the 
only thing Max ever scolds me about. He says 
I'm a little goose, and that some foolish fright will 
kill me yet. He’s heard all about you, and how 
brave you are, and how we called you Capt. Fear- 
naught at school. He expects no end of good 
from your visit here. But I am a coward through 
and through, and it isn’t a bit of use to think of 
reasoning me out of it.” 

I did not think there was much use in trying to 
; make Claire brave. It could hardly be done un- 
| less her whole nature was changed. That would 

have been a pity, for a sweeter, more lovable little 
| fairy never lived. Since her marriage, too, she had 





COMPANION. 


made me think of a mocking-bird curving its neck 
and sweeping about like a swan. 

What a delicious day that was! We roamed 
about, investigating everything, and I admired 
Linwood to the delight of its little mistress. She 
led me to my room, beautifully furnished, with a 
flower-garden just below, at which I gazed with 
rapture. 


I tell you, girls, you can only fully realize the 
effect of color when you see one of those semi- | 
tropical gardens. ‘The whites are ‘so radiant, the 
crimsons, scarlets and yellows so vivid, that they 
dazzle you. 


Somehow they seem to smite your 
vision as if they were real flame-lances. Then I 
suppose the sun and sky have something to do 
with the dazzling effect. 

My room was in the second story, and the win- 
dows, looking out on a small balcony, opened to 
the floor. I leaned out over it, admiring the gor- 
geous crimson flowers of a vine—a species of Aris- 
tolachia which ran upto the balcony, and twined 
around the balusters. It was a strong, large vine, 
like a cable, and by a strange freak of nature, had 
twisted itself in and out, till it looked exactly like 
a ladder, rounds and all. 

“Behold my fire-escape!” I laughed. “So you | 
even provide that for your visitors, Petite? Now | 
if you manage to set fire to your establishment,— | 
which you are certain to do some night, with your | 
bad habit of reading in bed,—I shall be, no doubt, | 
in the safest room in the house.” 

But Claire didn’t seem to enter into the joke at 
all. She peered over at the vine, and seemed | 
disturbed. “I declare to you I never noticed this | 
before,” she said. “Don’t you see how easy it | 
would be for any one to climb up into the house ? 
Those dreadful tramps are swarming all over the 
country, and the servants’ cabins are ever so far 
from the house. But evenif they heard us scream, 
you couldn’t induce, for love or money, one of 
them to enter this room after dark.” 

“Why not?” Lasked. “What’s the matter with 
the room ?” 

Claire turned red, and hesitated for a minute, 
and then she laughed. “What a simpleton I am to | 
let it all out! But there’s no use in making a 
mystery of it, and then I think you'll like to know 
that this room is considered haunted. You know 
there’s as much difference between us as there is 
between a lion and a mouse. J wouldn’t sleep 
here for worlds, but you like to do daring things, | 
and I’ve heard you say at school there Was no- | 
thing you’d like better than to sleep in a haunted 
room.” 

Now that I was likely to realize my foolish 
wish, I couldn’t say that I particularly enjoyed the 
prospect. But I had a character for bravery to 
support,—a very inconvenient thing I’ve found 
it,—and it wouldn’t do to show the white feather ; 
so I quietly said,— 

“A real haunted room, Petite? Honor bright 
now, is it the genuine article, or a humbug ?” 

“Well, it was the room of Max’s grandmother. 
She was a very hard, stern woman, and for some | 
misconduct drove one of her sons from the house. | 
He went to the bad entirely then, committed a| 
crime, and while the officers of justice were after | 
him, he galloped up to Linwood and went to his | 
mother’s room. He said a few bitter, reproachrul 
words to her, and then shot himself before her | 
eyes. She never got over the shock, and became | 

| 





almost imbecile. 

“Day after day she would sit at that window, | 
muttering and pleading to some invisible presence. | 
The servants, who are very superstitious, said it | 
was her son's ghost, for sometimes she would utter 
a sharp cry, and call out his name. She was found | 
dead one morning in her chair. Of course the 
servants pretend that they can hear all kinds of | 
sounds in here about midnight; but that’s non- 
sense, for Charlie, that’s Max’s brother, always 
sleeps in this room when he visits us, and he says 
he has never heard a sound.” 

“Oh, then he’s driven the 
laughed. 

“T dare say,” Claire said. “Now you know, 
Mag, I don’t really believe in such things, but all 
the same I’m just as much frightened as if I did. 
Now Charlie would just suit you, for he laughs at 
everything. He is visiting us, and wanted to see 
you so much, dear; but his father sent for him 
this morning, and he had to go. He’ll try and 
come back to-morrow, and I do want you to like 
each other so much.” 

I hardly heard her, for to tell the truth, my mind 
was going over and over the details of the tragedy 
I had just heard. Putting the haunted question 
aside, it doesn’t make a room more cheerful, does 
it, to know that a suicide and heartbreak have 
occurred in it? 

“Oh, how grave you look!” Claire cried, throw- 
ing her arms around my neck. “Perhaps you 
don’t like the room after all I’ve told you. There’s 
another one as large and comfortable just next to 
mine, but I chose this because I knew how you 
loved flowers, and the view from the balcony is so 
fine; but you shall not stay here.” 

Of course I was not willing to submit to such an | 
ignominious defeat, and lose ail my laurels at | 
once. I declared that I would occupy that room, 
and no other, whilst I was at Linwood. 

“I knew you'd prefer it,” Claire said, kissing me, 
“and I told Max so. He said it would be a pleas- 
ure to meet a girl who wasn’t forever screaming 
and trembling at nothing, and he did hope I’d try 
and imitate you a little. 


ghosts away!” I 
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head in a moment of danger. He declared that if 
they’re quiet, it’s because they’re paralyzed by ter- 
ror. I told him to wait and see my brave, stately 
Lady Margaret.” 

She slipped her arm through mine, and we went 


| down stairs and outside into the flower-garden. 


Suddenly she cried out,— 

“Look !—look at that tramp coming 
walk !” 

A slouchy, morose-looking man was walking 
slowly toward us, looking curiously at the flowers 
and shrubbery. 

“Not a man-servant on the premises,” Claire 
whispered to me. ‘After dinner to-day I gave 
them permission to go to a funeral several miles 
from here. Oh, what shall we do ?—and the over- 
seer is away, too, at the races.” 

I can’t say that I am afraid of tramps in broad 
daylight, but this fellow had a surly, sneaking 
look I did not like. It wouldn’t do, however, to 
let him see that we were frightened, so I whispered 


up the 


| to Claire to let me speak to him, for she was shak- 


ing like a leaf. 

“Mr. Gordon sent me here,” he said, not even 
touching his hat. “I’m to do some work for him, 
and he said I was to stay at the overseer’s.” 

“T don’t believe him,” Claire whispered. “What 
does he want with such a creature ? 
sent him.” , 

“Where did you see Mr. Gordon ?” I asked. 

“At the races. He told me to tell the madam 
maybe he wouldn’t be at home to-night. I’m to 
stay at the overseer’s house,” he repeated in a 
dogged manner. 


Max never 


“There’s the overseer’s house,” gasped Claire, 
looking quite pale, and pointing to a low white 
building some distance in the field. “Go to it, my 
good man, and I dare say the overseer will soon 
come in.” 

He slouched off through the dusk, for it was now 
nearly dark, and as he passed the vine under my 
window, he stopped and uttered a little chuckle of 
amused astonishment. I heard him mutter as he 
moved off, “Well, if that aint the queerest affair of 
a vine I ever did see!” 

This speech did not make much impression on 


me at the time, for Claire was getting quite un- 


nerved, and I hurried her in the house. A couple 
of her colored servants, the house-maid and old 
housekeeper, were there, and she soon recovered 
from her panic and became almost as lively as 
ever. 

“The house fastens as securely as a jail,” she 


| said, “and if Max should come home, he has his 


pass-key. I'll keep Mima—the maid—in my room 
to-night. Ifyou shou/d get frightened Mag,—don’t 
look so insulted,—you can run down the corridor, 
and my room is at the end, you know. Come, 
and let me show you how to unfasten the door 
trom the outside. 1t’s a new-iashioned spring, 
and if you don’t know the secret, you never could 
get in, and if you should be frightened, I’d never 


| have the courage to get up and open it for you.” 


I laughed, but she dragged me up stairs, and to 
gratify her I mastered the secret of the wonderful 
spring. I was very weary from my long journey, 
and Claire insisted upon my retiring, but after we 
reached my room we got to talking over old times, 
and it was very near eleven o’clock before I was 
alone. 

I was very sleepy, so sleepy that I didn’t feel at 
all annoyed when I found that the outer shutter 


| opening on the balcony had no fastening. I closed 


it as well as I could, and slipped into bed. I think 
I must have fallen asleep as soon as my head 
touched the pillow, for that is the last thing I re- 
member. 

I’m a very light sleeper, and I was aroused by a 
patter, patter, across the floor, and a rustle among 
some papers on the table. I raised myself on my 
elbow and listened. Nothing in the room seemed 
still, and the patter and rush were everywhere. 

Of course I knew it must be mice, and I would 
have got up and lit the lamp, but remembered 
that I had not noticed where the matches were. I 
was not frightened, but I could not go to sleep 
again. I lay there thinking of the dreadful trag- 
edy enacted in that room until I grew actually 
nervous. 

The mice kept up a continual clatter, but over 
and above it I began to hear noises outside. There 
was a crunching of the gravel as under some heavy 
tread, and under the window I heard men’s low 
voices. I jumped up and went to the window. 

“Hush, hush!” saidone voice. ‘“She’ll take a fit 
if she hears us. We'll have to creep in quietly.” 

“You go through the hall,” the other voice an- 
swered. “I'll take a shorter cut, and climb up 
here. I know the shutter has no fastening.” 

Like lightning I remembered the inspection the 
tramp had made of the vine. It was he and an ac- 
complice with him. Girls, I was horribly fright- 
ened, but I did not lose my senses. I was afraid 
to run down the corridor, for the other ruffian 
would be there in a moment, and besides, what 


| protection would Claire and Mima be ? 


I determined to sell my life as dearly as possi- 
ble, but though I groped about, I could find no 
missile but the pitcher and basin, and two heavy 
It was a starlight night outside, but 
dark as pitch within. 

My heart was in my throat when I heard a 
kind of scramble among the vines, a low laugh, 
and an exclamation, “By Jingo! it’s a tougher 


| job than I bargained for!” 
Charlie said he didn’t | 
believe there was a girl or woman in the world who | 


I heard him step over the railing of the balcony, 
and then saw the shutters open, and the figure of 


“Let the barrister, for example, be charged with 





| put on funny little airs of matronly dignity, which 


wouldn’t crack her throat screeching and lose her | a man sharply detined in the dim light. I grasped 
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the pitcher, and threw it with all my might; and 
you know girls, I’m great on hitting a mark. 

I hardly know what happened. I heard the man 
say, ‘“Thunderation!” and make a rush back to 
the balcony, but I tell you, everything I threw at 
him went as straight as an arrow, and the candle- 
sticks hit him on the head as he was striding over 
the baluster. 

There was another “‘Thunderation !” a good deal 
louder than the first, and then I heard a crash and 
knew my burglar hadn’t stopped to count the 
rounds of the ladder. I had settled him, that was 
certain. Then I lost all control of myself, and 
commenced screaming just as loud as the veriest 
coward. I threw open my door, flew down the 
corridor, screeching at every step, not thinking 
of the burglar in the house. I got Claire’s door 
open, apd you may guess what a rumpus followed. 
1 don’t know which screamed the loudest, Claire, 
Mima, or I, but our united voices must have been 
terrific. 

In a moment or two, a man appeared on the 
threshold. “The other burglar!” I cried, seizing 
a chair, and letting it fly at him. 

“O good Mr. Burglar, don’t murder us! You 
can take anything you want,” sobbed Claire, fall- 
ing on her knees, and hiding her face with her 
hands. 

“You little goosey !” the man said, advancing in 
the room, and then a bottle of essence I had seized 
from the table hit him plump on his shirt-bosom. 

“Are youall mad ?” hecried. “Holdon! Claire, 
Claire, don’t you know me ?” 

“Max, Max!” was all I heard, and then I saw 
her fly into his arms, and I sat flat down on the 
floor, for my strength had gone. 

Claire was so hysterical she could give no ex- 
planation. ‘Ask Mag, she can tell you,” was all 
she said. 

“Miss Bradford, I presume,” he said, smiling at 
me, “though I didn’t expect the pleasure of 
meeting you until to-morrow. We've had a very 
sharp introduction,” rubbing his chest, ‘‘and I’ll be 
much obliged if you'll tell me what you were 
screaming about, and why I should be met as if I 
was a burglar.” 

“Because one did climb up into my room, 
and” 

I was interrupted by a burst of laughter. 

“Tt was Charlie,” said Mr. Gordon. “He de- 
cided to return with me, and not expecting Miss 
Bradford until to-morrow, climbed up into his old 
quarters. The impatient fellow wouldn’t wait un- 
tilthe door was opened. I declare, this is a capital 
joke!” and he fell in a chair, and laughed uproar- 
iously. 

I sprang to my feet, and I can tell you, my 
heart was in my throat. ‘Mr. Gordon, Mr. Gor- 
don,” I stammered, “I’m dreadfully afraid I’ve 
hurt him with the pitcher and basin and candle- 
sticks! I think he fell through the vine, too, for I 
heard a crash.” 

Seriously alarmed, Mr. Gordon caught up the 
famp and ran down stairs, Claire following him. 
I remembered I had on nothing but a nightgown, 
but I stood at the head of the steps until I heard 
the hall door open, and then a confusion of voices. 
At last Mr. Gordon laughed, and I heard him 
say,— 

“By Jove, old fellow! she nearly finished you, 
though, didn’t she? She’s spoiled your beauty for 
awhile, and look at my shirt-bosom. She’s left 
her mark on us.” 

Putting my fingers into my ears, I fled to my 
room. I crept into bed, utterly wretched and hu- 
miliated. I had won glory enough for one night, 
surely. In a few minutes, Claire stood by my 
bedside, but by her voice, I could see that she was 
trying to restrain her laughter. 

“Charlie’s all right, Mag,” she said, “and you 
mustn’t worry. He deserved all he got, for com- 
ing upon you in that way. But, oh, such a face 
as he has!” And then she laughed long and loud. 
“His nose is as big as an orange, and he looks as 
if he had been pummelled by a prize-fighter. Go 
to sleep, dear. You won’t need an introduction to 
Charles to-morrow. Idid mean you to strike him, 
make a deep impression, but you’ve surpassed my 
expectations.” 

You may imagine, girls, I didn’t close my eyes 
that night. But the worst was going down to 
breakfast the next morning. Mr. Gordon was 
very kind, and tried to put me at my ease, but his 
brother was pretty stiff, and his face, seamed by 
sticking-plaster, looked like a rainbow. 

I think he tried to be agreeable, but of course he 
must have hated me; and when something was 
said jestingly about my bravery, he laughed in an 
unpleasant, ironical manner, and said, ‘“‘Miss Brad- 
ford’s shrieks were courageously loud.” 

The man who frightened us had been hired by 
Mr. Gordon for a gardener. He was a poor, half- 
witted fellow, but understood his business thor- 
oughly. You asked if I had a pleasant visit after 
that. Yes, when Mr. Charles Gordon had de- 
parted. 

Now, girls, I tell you I have no reputation for 
bravery to uphold. I find I’m just as much a 
coward as any of you, and lose my head as soon. 
A real burglar may break in now, but I’ve done 
with making a stand against him! 





en 
A TRIBE OF GLUTTONS. 

An Esquimaux boy, supplied by Capt. Parry, ate in 
one day ten and one-fourth pounds of solid food, and 
drank of various liquids one and onghalf gallons. A 
man of the same nation ate ten pounds of solids, includ- 
ing two candles, and drank one and one-half gallons, yet 











they were only from four to four and one-half feet high. 
This recalls the laughable story of the little pig that 
ate a pailful of swill, and was not big enough to fill the 
pail when he had done. 
eee ~_ 
WORK. 
Run if you like, but try to keep your breath; 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
+o = 
For the Companion, 
BRUTUS AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

Some years ago, I owned a flock of sheep, and though 
I should hesitate to give in full my experience as a 
sheep-farmer, yet there are a few ‘‘episodes” in that ex- 
perience which probably will amuse and interest the 
boy-readers of the Companion. One occurred the see- 
ond week after getting my first flock home. 

I had bought “ Brutus,” a very large South Down 
buck, about as handsome an animal as I ever saw. He 
would have weighed, alive, at least two hundred pounds 
and was as portly as a lord. It did me good to look at 
his fleece; it was magnificent. 

I did not know when I bought him, that Brutus had 
@ very sinister reputation. This I afterwards learned. 
He was a dangerous “butter,” and had shortly before 
killed two bucks and had nearly broken a man’s legs. 
Yet one would never have thought it, on seeing the 
beast; for Brutus had no horns and had a most amiable 
expression. 
docile. 





Tled him home myself; he seemed very 


The same week I also bought “Cesar.” He was a 
young Cotswold, valued at twenty dollars. He had a 
superb cream-white fleece, very long and thick. His 
former owner assured me that the wool on Cesar was 
ten inches in length, 
or rather depth. 

Though not yet 
fully grown, his 
horns were large 
and finely curved. 
He was not so big 
and portly as Bru- 
tus; but I liked him 
better in many re- 
spects. 

Brutus 
chained 
the 
Ceesar 
pen, 


I kept 
in one of 
barns; while 
dwelt in a 
in another 
barn, but had lib- 
erty to out 
into the barn-yard, 
which sur- 
rounded by a strong 
board eight 
or ten feet in height. 


come 
was 
fence, 

I knew tliey would 
fight 


to meet; 
thought 
etipels 


if they were 
but I 
they were 
The barns were dis- 
tant rom each other 
a hundred feet 
more. 

One morning [ 
had let out my flock 
into the fields and 
was leisurely re- 
turning, salt-dish in 


hand, to the house, when I was 
crash 
Tset 
to ascertain the 
when another violent 
crash warned me to hurry. I 
reached the yard just in time 
to see young Cesar knocked headlong through the 
board-fence, at the lower end of it. 

He lay partly in the gap and quivered. 
first that he was stunned merely. 


startled by an ominous 
of boards up at the barns. 
off in haste 
cause, 


I thought at 
But he was dead. 
History had repeated itself there in my sheep-yard: 
Brutus had slain Cesar; and still war-like, he stood in- 
side the hole and dared me to come in. 

It took both Mr. Bean (the hired man) and myself to 
capture him. We found that he had broken his chain, 
or wrenched the staple from the post, and got into the 
other barn-yard, by butting a broad hole through the 
board-fence. 

The next day, or the next but one, he bunted down 
the useful Mr. Bean—who had led him out to water— 
and bruised his leg rather badly. But, though knocked 
flat, Bean had seized the buck by one of his hind legs 
and held fast, and in a moment or two regained his feet. 

Tn that plight the two went over the yard and had a 
lively tussle for the mastery. At length, Bean got hold 
of the other hind leg and let go the chain. Some min- 
utes later he came down to the house wheeling Brutus 
before him; that is, he had both the ram’s hind legs in 
his hands, and so forced the animal to walk labore7!: 
before him like a wheelbarrow; or as the boys at school 
used to say, ‘‘walk Spanish.” 
after. 


The chain was dragging 
“Here’s your cretter—’sarn him!” 
“He like ter broke my laig—sarn him! 
in danger of his life!” 

Mrs. Bean came out and said the same; she declared 
she was in danger of her life when she went to feed the 
hens and hunt eggs. 

I was obliged to dispose of Brutus. 

In place of these two fallen heroes, I next bought 
«john Gilpin,” a prompt, straight-limbed South Down, 
with a black face and smut legs. His name, like that 
of his predecessors, came to me on him. His former 
owner told me that he knew his name as well as a boy, 
and perhaps he did; for he really would run to you, 
when you said John Gilpin—and shook the salt-dish. 

As a stock animal he was ranked high, and I paid a 
correspondingly high price. I may as well tell what 
became of him. For a year he was monarch of my 
flock, a very proud and arrogant one. He had grown. 
T valued him highly. Every one who saw him admired 
him. Buta queer fatality hung over my stock animals. 

One day in October, the next fall, after we had turned 
the sheep Into the fields, Mr. Bean came running to the 
house. 

“There's trouble, sir, up in the upper field!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘*There’s a strange cretter come.” 


he exclaimed. 
Wy! a man’s 















Trouble, indeed! On reaching the upper field, there 
lay John Gilpin with all four of his black legs in the 
air and his neck crooked under him; while over his 
prostrate body stood another great, bony, but ill-condi- 
tioned ram with horns like an argadli’s. 

Without exception, this was the most ruffianly-look- 
ing brute I ever saw, a creature all bone and horns, 
with little flesh and less wool. Nevertheless, this Ish- 
maclite had killed the well-bred John Gilpin the very 
first “pass” he had made at him. 

We reconnoitred the beast at a respectful distance. 

“T declare!” said Bean. ‘He’s a pill. Whar d’ye 
s’pose he come from?” 
The animal had what 
looked to be a towstring tied round his neck, with the 
end dragging. Presumably, he had been hitched some- 
where, by somebody. 

We drove the entire flock down to the barn-yard, and 
at length got the truculent stranger into a pen, in the 
barn, where I meant to keep him, till I could ascertain 
who owned him, and recover damages. , 

But we had not got many steps from the barn before 
we heard a crash, and turning, saw the new-comer just 
walking out. He had knocked the barn-door down! 
Evidently we did not know him yet. 

“’Sarn him!” exclaimed the astonished Mr. Bean. 
“Why, he’s a regular old Peelygarlic!” 

We headed him off, stoned him back into the barn, 
and then chained him to a post, with two ox-chains. 

Next day Mrs. Bean came to tell me that there was a 
man below who wanted to speak with me. Going to 
the house I found the Rev. Mr. Paul, a ‘superannuated” 
and retired clergyman of the Methodist Church, who 
lived some two miles distant, and who was trying hard, 
in his way, to get a living from a small farm. I knew 

him for a fair man and a good citizen. 

; “My friend,” said he, “I hear 
that my beast has killed your 
beast.” 

“Ah, then, vou own that 
rascally ram that came along 
yesterday!” said IT. “I’m sor 
ry.” 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said Mr. 
Paul. “Of course it is a dam- 
age to you, one I must pay, if 
I can—unless you are willing 
to go by the Scrip- 
tural rule.” 

“What's that?” I 
asked. 

“The  Levitical 
Rule was that if one 
man’s beast kills 
another man’s beast, 
then he whose beast 
did the killing shall 
take the dead beast 
and in its 
place his own live 
beast; and thus the 
affair shall end.” 

“That 
Scripture,’ 


That was an open question. 





leave 





may be 
said I, 
“but it seems to be 
hardly the fair thing 
—in this case. For 
was a 


my ‘beast’ 
valuable animal; 
and I should call 
your ‘beast’ a scape- 
goat with 
sins and iniquity.” 

We both had a 
laugh over it. 

“Tt scarcely seems 
fair, I admit,” said 


covered 


Mr. Paul. “It is 
Scripture, neverthe- 
less.” 


He went on to tell me that he had been away from 
home at an “Ordination meeting,” when his beast broke 
his rope. Since morning he had been searching for 
him. 

“Well, Neighbor Paul,” said I, “‘we will follow the 
‘Levitical Rule’ this time.” 

So he took the dead John Gilpin in his wagon and 
drove off, leaving me the living. But I had much bet- 
ter have let him take them both. 

Next morning, at breakfast, Bean reported that Peely- 
garlic had, in some way, got free from his chains, bunted 
down the barn-door again and left, for parts unknown, 
for he was not with our flock. 

“Let him go!” saidI. ‘Don’t follow him. 
pray Fortune he may never come back!” 

But I had not stopped to consider the consequences. 

We heard no tidings from him for a week or more, 
when one afternoon there rode into the yard a man 
whom I knew was in a passion the moment I saw him. 
He demanded to know if I was the owner of a beast 
which he proceeded to describe in such unhandsome 
terms that I instantly recognized Peelygarlic. 

At first, I was on the point of disclaiming all owner: 
ship of the brute; but on a second thought, I concluded 
he was mine, by the Levitical law, and I had ace »pted 
him as my property. I had to acknowledge him. 

The irate farmer had mistaken the cause of my hesi- 
tation. He fairly shook his fist in my face. 

“T’ll give ye twenty-four hours,” he shouted, ‘to 
come to my place and settle for his killing my fuall- 
blooded Merino!” and he drove off at a great rate, the 
angriest man in the county. 

Nothing remained but to go and “settle.” 
ingly Bean and I set off next morning. It was rather 
over three miles. The fact of our coming put the man 
in a rather better humor; and a few fair words on my 
part pacified him so far that he now admitted that his 
“full-blooded Merino buck” was only half-blooded, and 
accepted ten dollars as a fair equivalent. 

But meantime Peelygarlic had gone from there, in 
quest of new adventures; and fully awake now to the 
fact that he was a dangerous representative to have 
abroad, Bean and I gave chase. 

We came up with the old chap, about two miles far- 
ther on, in a pasture where there were two cosset sheep 
and six or eight young cattle, among which was a black 
and white bull; and Peelygarlic was fighting the bull. 

Killing bucks had ceased to amuse him. He had 
turned his attention to larger game; and certainly it 
was the most amusing encounter I ever witnessed. 

The bull went roaring and charging after the ram; 


And 


Accord- 








while Peelygarlic, being the lighter fighter, dodged 
about and butted as he got a chance. 

Bean and I stood and watched the fight and laughed. 
We both hoped the bull would kill him. At length 
Peely garlic got in one of his skull-smashing blows plump 
between the bull’s horns, fairly knocking the animal 
down; and he followed it up with another on the bull’s 
side, Which made the creature’s ribs resound like a bass 
drum. In fact, I guess he would have killed the bull, 
if we had not interfered. 

We chased him into a corner of the pasture-fence, 
captured him and took him home. 

What to do with him now, unless we killed him, T 
hardly knew. Finally we put him in the barn-cellar, 
and he stayed there for as much as a week, till one day 
there came along an odd-featured man, in an old thor- 
ough-trace wagon, from the township next above, to 
“borrow” some seed-wheat. 

He happened to look into the barn-cellar. What he 
saw in Peelygarlic that made him wish to buy him, is 
more than I know. 
dollars for him. 


But he came in and offered me five 
It is needless to say 1 took it. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
THE CHRISTIANA STEAM KITCHEN. 

If one curious in statistics were to sift out from one 
year’s crime record of any great city the number of of- 
fences to be traced directly or indirectly to hunger asa 
motive, and then add to these the number of deaths to 
be traced directly or indirectly to the lack of food, the 
results would no doubt startle all thinking and humane 
people. 

If it were possible to go still further, and gather to- 
gether the statistics of the number of poor people who, 
without being driven to gross crime, or starved to death, 
by reason of the lack of food, are yet made irritable, 
lazy, inetlicient, poor workers, bad fathers and mothers, 
and generally speaking, bad citizens, because they are 
habitually underfed, and fed on unwholesome and innu- 
tritious foods, the result would be still more startling. 

The philanthropic poet, Victor Hugo, found by actual 
experiment among the poor of the Isle of Guernsey that 
the giving of a good meat dinner once in seven days 
to children very perceptibly raised their average of 
health in six months. Twenty-four good meals, only 
twenty-four, in half a year, told on their condition and 
bettered it so much that there was no doubt left in re- 
gard to the matter. 

Who can sect limits then to What might be accom- 
plished if philanthropists concentrated their energics 
and the fortunes which they have at their disposal for 
one year on the simple purpose of feeding the poor 
properly! Suffering would greatly lessen; death rates 
would come down; crime rates would dwindle; and 
what is of vastly more importance than lessening suf- 
fering or diminishing death rates and crime rates for one 
immediate generation, the great 
improved. 


human stock would be 


The Norwegian capital, Christiana, has recognized 
this law, and acted upon it most efficiently. About 
thirty years ago, the plan was originated of a great eat- 
ing-house for poor people; a place where good and 
wholesome food should be furnished to them at the low- 
est possible remunerative prices, and on a suflicientiy 
large scale to provide for the needs of the poor working 
people of the city. 

A large building was put up in a good and central sit- 
uation, the rooms airy and light, and well fitted with 
everything required for the business. 

For the first five years, the enterprise was not a suc 
cessful one. There was a large interest to be paid on 
the original outlay, and the income was inadequate. It 
was evident that there must be some source of income 
derived other than thesmall profit made on the food 
served to the poor. 

To meet this necessity, a shop was added to the estab- 
lishment, a shop for the sale of meats and of fruit syr- 
ups. The preparation of these syrups required very 
little additional outlay for service or machinery, and 
proved at once to be a very remunerative business. 

The excellent quality of the syrups furnished has cre- 
ated so greata demand for them that this last summer 
there was used for this purpose in the Steam Kitchen 
eight thousand bushels of raspberries alone. Cherries, 
currants and blueberries are prepared in the same man- 
ner, but not in such large quantities. 

In 1874, the buildings proved too small to accommo- 
date all who wished to take meals there; and a good 
dining-room was built, in which three hundred and 
thirty-eight persons can be seated at one time. 

There has been a steady increase in the numbers fed 
daily, and if it should continue, a still further enlarge- 
ment of the dining-room accommodations will be neces- 
sary. 
thousand one hundred and forty-six persons ; 


From 1859 to 1863, there were fed cach day one 
from 1869 
to 1878, one thousand six hundred and fifty-nine; from 
1874 to 1878, two thousand four hundred and fifty-five. 

The capital invested now pays regularly a six-per-cent 
interest. The buildings are paid for, and there is a re- 
serve fund in the company’s hands of more than twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

The business is under the practical control of three 
managers, who have under them one inspector, or over- 
seer, who makes all the purchases, and is responsible 
for the general order and working of the establishment. 

There are 
keeper, one head cook, two men-servants in the kitchen, 


employed in it one cashier, one book- 


one engineer, two ticket-sellers, two saleswomen, eight 
waiters, one errand-hoy, and twenty-nine women serv- 
ants, who deal out, measure the food, and assist in cook- 
ing. 

This is a very small force to accomplish such an 
amount of work, and of course they could not do it, 
except by the help of steam. 

An engine of twenty-five horse power really does the 
work; and these fifty men and women simply manipu- 
late, guide and use its working power. 

It was found advisable to provide for two grades of 
prices; one offering a little more and better food to those 
able to pay for it; but the prices of both are incredibly 
low. Forty-five ore is the highest; thirty is the lowest. 

When one undertakes to turn ore into cents, and finds 
that one hundred ore are equal to only about twenty- 
seven cents, it seems as if a difference of ten ore in price 
could not make much difference in fare. But it does, as 
I saw for myself. 

I visited the Steam Kitchen at noon, at the hour 
when most of the working men come to get their din- 
ners. On a neat card near the outer entrance was 


| printed the bill of fare for the day. 








For this day, the thirty ore dinner consisted of 
a bowl of thick soup, containing one slice of salt 
pork, and one of salt beef; a plate of potatoes and | 
bread. | 


The forty ore dinner was a bowl of the same | hotel breakfast table, and they say of it in Nor- 


soup, with a slice of ham added, potatoes, and a | w 
currant pudding with milk turned over it. 


his supper a bit of smoked salmon, raw, is a lux- 


two staffs of his life. 


| morning, silver at noon, and lead at night.” 


__THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 





iry. Cheese and salmon may be said to be the 
Of cheese I have seen six different kinds on a 


way, as in America we say of fruit, “Gold in the 








—- 





THE CHRISTIANA &' 


If the dinner is carried 


home, it costs fifteen ore 


to be eaten at 
and there are more 
than half as many taken away as are eaten in the 
dining-room. 


away 


less ; 


It was a piteous sight to see the row of bare- 
footed, ragged children, and gaunt, sorrowful 
women, waiting at the ticket-office with their pails 
and plates. were 
preparations, hot water pans, 


Some there with more claborate 


and boxes in layers, 
evidently a systematic provision for carrying the 
dinner to any required distance and keeping it hot. 

The kitchen itself was a bewildering place: filled 
with warm steam and the fumes of the meats; the 
centre of it taken up by seven enormous kettles, 
holding six hundred quarts each, standing on a 
raised platform, and under a huge funnel-shaped 
canopy, like a great sounding-board. 

In these kettles the soups and the potatoes were 
cooking; at side tables women were 
bread; 


cutting slices 
of meat, or half-a-dozen were putting the 
dinners into plates and passing them through win- 
dows to the waiters in the dining-rooms, or to peo- 
ple who were to carry them away. 
Overhead were straps and pulleys of leather, like 
kind. ‘The whiz, and the 
clatter, and the hot moist air, overpowering with 
the heavy smells, made it a uncomfortable 
place; and T should think a very unhealthy one 
for those working regularly there. 
I tasted of each of the dinners ; the thirty ore one 
_T really thought the better of the two, on that day. 
In the 
dred men, and perhaps twenty women, 
their The 
women as to men, 


great factory of some 





most 





dining-rooms there were some two hun- 
sitting at 
freely open to 
but they do not come in great 
numbers, preferring usually to take their dinner 
home. 


dinner. kitchen is 


as 


There were six long tables in each dining-room ; 


one hundred and sixty-five can be seated at once. 


No tablecloths, and only benches to sit on; but 
everything spotlessly clean and neat; and T saw 
many men and some women taking their dinner 


there, who were evidently not very poor people. 
In a small building at the back of the enclosure, 

—also with the of machinery in it, 

were being cut up, chopped, 


whirr meats | 
and prepared for use. 

The Inspector said that very many families in | 
the city bought their meats of him, in preference to 
buying at the markets, because they were always 
sure of getting good meat. 


He uses eighteen 


thousand head of beef in a 
year. In this room also, the spices were being 
ground up, in a huge stone mortar with a stone 


pestle big enough for a pile-driver. 

Another small house was 
the syrup-making. Here 
standing full of raspberry juice. 
niggardly to Norway in some 


devoted entirely to 
twenty hogsheads 

Nature has been 
things, but she has 
Raspberries, strawber- 


were 


been generous in berries. 





hot meal in the middle of the day 
self well off, and if, 
this, he must be very poor indeed. 








| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





TEAM KITCHEN. 


So if the Norwegian poor man can get one good 
, he thinks him- 
in Christiana, he cannot get 
H. H. 
+e 
For the Companion. 
THE NEW YEAR. 
Now halts the sun above the circling earth, 
The winter solstice marks the new year’s birth, 
And soon the waning night and lengthening day 
Will drive cold winter and his snows away, 
— ‘1 the gloom of dull December's sky, 
And rouse all nature from her apathy. 
a rom life through death to higher, taller life, 
rhe lesson is with which the earth is rife. 
G. H. TEMPLE. 
+o - 


SCENES IN IRELAND. 

The scenes and events which are daily taking 
place in Ireland present a sad and deplorable pic- 
ture of that unhappy country. 

In the western part of the island a state of chaos, 
hardship, and utter suspension of law seems to 
exist. The orders of the Land League seem to 
have taken the place of the regular operations of 
justice. The League has, in many places, estab- 
lished courts of its own, to which the peasants sub- 
mit, instead of the ordinary law courts. 

One of the most significant scenes has been that 
which occurred on the estate of Captain Boycott. 
He is the agent of a large land-owner, the Earl of 
Erne. Some weeks ago the tenants on the estate 
went to him, and demanded a decrease of rent. 
This demand was refused. The peasants then left 
him in a body. 

This happened just at the time when the crops 
were ripe, and the harvest was ready to be gar- 


| the stern remedies of military force, and an entire 


| to put an end to the great grievances under which 
| the Irish suffer, and which have given rise to their 
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see, a society of unmarried young men has been 
formed, who pledge themselves not to wed the 
daughter of any farmer or peasant who refuses to 
obey the orders of the League. 

It is no uncommon thing for houses and cot- 
tages belonging to landlords or rent-paying ten- 
ants to be burned over their heads. Thus the whole 
community is terrorized by the League and its 
emissaries. There are large tracts in Ireland 
where the whole body of tenants refuse to pay any 
rent at all; and the landlords are powerless to 
force it from them. In many plaves the owners 
of land have hastily fled from their estates to Eng- 
land, fearful of threatened violence; and the land 
is thus left for the peasants to do what they please 
on it. 

More serious still is the fact that throughout a 
large portion of Western Ireland the peasantry is 
known to be armed, and to be engaged busily in 
drilling. The more recent news, as this article goes 
to press, confirms this fact, and gives reason to 
believe that arms are being landed on the Irish 
coast, and that a great rising has been planned. 

It is to be feared that, in order to put an end to 
astate of things so dangerous and lawless, the 
English government will be obliged to repair to 


suspension of the liberties of the Irish people. 
But such remedies will only be temporary unless 
they are accompanied by a real and carnest effort 


present deplorable position and desperate action. 
= oye 
For the Companion. 

TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
(On reading an account of his seventy-third birthday. 





) 
Honored and Dear! ew many hands will bring 
Meet tributes for thy New Year just begun, 
Homage and praises for thy work well done,— 
Fair laure 1 leaves around thy brow to cling, 
Roses and rhymes; and it a sweeter thing 
There be, surely its sweetness thou hast won 
To seek thee,—as the sunflower seeks the sun,— 
And warm the winter of thy days to spring. 


True Heart, that felt itself to all men kir 
ure knight, who bravely fought whe othe rs fled, 
Deep, tender soul, that took the outcast in, 
To whom no fugitive has vainly plead, 

At seventy-three ‘full ri gs thy song and cle -ar.— 
God grant we hear it yet for many ay 
December, 1880, LOUISE CHANDLER 

+o, 


PARLIAMENTARY ORDER. 

Within the past year there have been painful 
“scenes” in three of the great Legislative Assem- 
blies of the world. The first in order of time took 
place in the British House of Commons. One of 
the Irish members, in a state of intoxication, 
grossly insulted the Speaker, and force was used 
to remove him from the House. He returned to 















| 


“at 
Mou LTON. 





conditions which lead to such mutual misunder- 
standing do not exist to the same extent in any 
other country. , 

This, however, while it explains much, excuses 
nothing. In fact, it offers the strongest of reasons 
why the rules of the House should be rigidly en- 
forced, and why the members should train them- 
selves to observe the utmost courtesy in debate. 
As arule, we believe they do so. The exceptions 
show how easy it would be to turn the House of 
Representatives into a bear-garden, if self-respect 
and self-restraint were not entertained and prac- 
tised. 


~ 


——_+or—_———- 
CALUMNY IN ELECTIONS. 


An after-dinner speaker, the other evening in New 
York, ventured upon the sweeping remark that the late 
Presidential campaign was more disgraced by personal 
calumny than any previous campaign since the founda- 
tion of the Government. 

This is too sweeping a statement. To show that it is 
too sweeping, Ict us look a moment at the campaign of 
1828, when the candidates were J. Q. Adams and An- 
drew Jackson. The slanders of that campaign, as 
viewed in the cool light of to-day, were preposterous 
beyond belief. 

A leading statesman of Virginia declared it to be his 
opinion that plain and conscientious John Quincy Adams 
had taken Julius Caesar for his mode and aimed at uni 
versal empire. 

One of Mr. Adams’s sons had bought an old second- 
hand billiard-table for fifty dollars, and brought it into 
the White House, the his father found 
beneficial to his health. This trivial circumstance was 
lugged into the canvass as an example of “the regal 
splendors of the palace,” the East Room of which was 
still unfurnished. 

Andrew Jackson, too, really believed that he had 
been kept out of the Presidency in 1824 by a corrupt 
bargain between Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay. He lived 
and died in the conviction that Mr. Adams had agreed 
to appoint Henry Clay Secretary of State, if Mr. Clay 
by his vote and influence in the House of Representa- 
tives would make Mr. Adams President. 

The moment he heard that Henry Clay had been 
offered the office of Secretary of State, he dashed off a 
note, in which he said, “‘The Judas of the West has 
closed the contract, and will receive the thirty pieces of 
silver. His end will be the same.” 


use of which 


Gen. Jackson, too, was accused of every crime, even 
of murder. His editors knew better how to parry at- 
tack than those of Mr. Adams. One of them met the 
charge in the following paragraph : 

“COOL AND DELIBERATE MURDER.—Jackson coolly 
and deliberately put to death upward of fifteen hundred 
British troops, January 8, 1815, on the plains below 
New Orleans, for no other offence than that they wished 
to sup in the city that night.” 


+o>—— 
RICH AND IGNORANT. 





the chamber and was again removed. 


courtesy. 

A somewhat similar occurrence took place two 
or three months ago inthe French Chamber of 
Deputies. An anti-Republican member insulted 
M. Gambetta, the President. Soldiers were called 
in to remove him. He resisted. His party friends 
rallied in his defence, and the result was a most 
undignified and disgraceful “squabble.” 

Recently two members of the United States 
House of Representatives have taken their turn at 
making a “scene.” In the course of severe per- 
sonal remarks, one of the “Honorable Gentlemen” 








nered. The peasants round about joined the la- 


borers, and refused to help Capt. Boycott get in his | 


crops. Not content with this, they threatened every 
laborer who was inclined to accept the task, and 
thus made it impossible for him to find assistance. 


At last a number of men in the north of Ireland | 


boldly volunteered to go to Captain Boycott’s farm | 


| and gather his harvest. This so enraged the peas- 
entry in his neighborhood that it was necessary 


to escort these volunteers to the farm with a large 
military force, to prevent a collision and blood- 
shed. 

The harvest was gathered by the volunteers from 
the North; but they were guarded, day and night, 
by a body of British dragoons ; 
again, escorted as they came. 

Captain Boycott and his family now found them- 
selves in so much danger that they 
leave their home. 
death. So they fled from the farm at night, sur- 
rounded, as the volunteer harvesters had been, by 
a considerable military force. 

This is only one example of the system of ter- 
rorism which prevails in Western Ireland. The 


resolved to 





ries, blueberries, barberries, gooseberries, currants 
white, black and red, all grow in abundance; and 
there are three or four other species of berry peculiar 
to the country, of which the natives are fond, but 
which a foreigner must study how to like, before 
he will like them much. 

They all play a part and lend a hand in this 
philanthropy of the steam kitchen. Except for 
them, the dinner could not be so good; the best 
dessert on the list is the * a very queer- 
looking pudding, made apparently of equal parts 
of currant juice and blanc-mange, stitfened together 
in a mould. 
good. 

The kitchen is open only from cleven till three, 
and no meal except dinner is given there. This 
would seem strange in any country except Nor- 
way. 


Rod grod,” 


This is eaten with cream and is very 


his breakfast and supper, rarely eating any warm 
food at either meal. 
He makes a good breakfast off a slice of raw 


ham, or sausage, with bread and cheese; and for 


But the Norwegian makes small account of 


,| landlords and agents, in many places, never stir 


abroad from their houses, unless accompanied by 


from the community, 


ters. 


mers are mutilated and “houghed ;” 
and bailiffs are caught and beaten; 


just are threatened, sometimes shot at, and now 
| P ° = . . 
} and then killed outright. Two widows who pai 
| 


their rent were visited one night by a party of wo 


| men with blackened faces, who entered their house 


| and cruelly abused them. 

| 

| are shunned, and the members of the League for 
bid the people from buying at their stores. 





and they went off 


They were in constant peril of 


cannot hire any laborers; for those laborers are 


Cattle belonging to obnoxious landlords or far- 
process-servers 
farmers who 
consent to pay the rents that the people think un- 


Shop-keepers who refuse to join the Land League 


denounced the other as a liar, and the “Honorable 
Gentleman” so denounced called his opponent a 
scoundrel and a villain. 
engage ina fight. Other members, however, in- 
| terfered, seized the belligerent men and forced 
| them to keep the peace. The House immediately 
| adjourned. 

| Such scenes are scandalous, and discreditable 
to those who engage in them. It is not just, how- 
ever, to suppose that the people who elect such 
representatives are responsible for their conduct, 
unless they reélect them after they have shown 
that they are better fitted for the prize-fighters’ 
ring than for law-makers; neither 
assembly they have disgraced 
sible, unless it fails to vindicate its dignity by some 
sort of punishment for the offence against its rules, 
and against public decorum. 

It must be remembered that any man who lacks 
self-control, or who is not sensible of the demands 
of decency and good order, can at any time make 
an exhibition of his bad manners or uncontrolled 


sible to interpose and prevent it. 
Those who engage in public brawls in a legisla- 
tive assembly are in the first place responsible for 





heavy-armed police on either side of them. Those | their conduct. The men who encourage such vio- 
against whom the Land League declares itself | lence, or who look on when violence occurs without 


| 


attempting to interfere, are almost equally guilty. 


terrified by the threats that they will be isolated | If the assembly does not insist upon an apology 
will not be allowed to buy | for the wrong done to ° 
or sell anything, and will be shunned by all their | lic manner express it 
class, if they take service under these tabooed mas- 


’ dignity, and in some pub- 


rules, and encourages a repetition of the offence. 


men of widely different temperaments. They 

the West. 
| points of view. 
i| 


civilization and of civil society. They 
cation, of understanding each other. 

It is not strange, therefore, 
such a body who have the least power of self-re- 


The next | 
day, when he had become sober, he apologized to | 
the House for his gross violation of Parliamentary | 


They then endeavored to | 


should the | 
be held respon- | 


passion, and the exhibition is over before it is pos- | 


avhorrence of disorder, it 
becomes a participator in the violation of its own 


The Congress of the United States is made up of | 
are 
natives of the North and South, of the East and 
They look at questions from various 
They belong to different forms of 
often are 
incapable, from birth, training, associations, edu- 


that members of | 


straint, should sometimes come into violent antag- 


In one | onism with each other. The circumstances and | 


It is the fashion among people who have nothing but 
money to recommend them, to affect artistic and literary 
tastes, and the consequences are sometimes direful. As 
an example, take the following story, which comes to 
us from one of our larger cities. There is a Social Art 
Club in that city whose members are supposed to know 
such subjects as architecture, painting, sculpture, house 
decoration, lace, ete., from their foundations in eternal 
truth to their topmost heights of poetic significance. 

Into this club, however, have crept some rich, fash- 
ionable people. One of these, not long since, demand- 
ed of his friend over the dinner-table,— 

“James, what’s the meaning of this new word that is 
in everybody’s mouth—‘zsthetic’?” 

James, thoughtfully, ““Ah,—really, ah don’t know. 
Not a new dance, eh?” 

“No, not that, I think.” 

“Send William for the dictionary.” 

William is sent, but the dietionary is mislaid. 
other member enters, and they appeal to him. 








An- 
| 


| “Frank, we're a little bothered. What's the mean- 
| ing of the word ‘zsthetic’?” 

| Frank, after a moment’s grave reflection, ‘s- 
thetic,—'thetic? ‘Pon my word, I—oh,I see! You 


don’t pronounce it right! The 
first syllable,—aés-thetic. It means a person who does 
not believe in the existence of a God!” 

Another story which is vouched for as true, is told of 
one of the leaders of the literary world who was present 
at a reception, one evening, where a friend arrived late, 
who apologized for his tardiness by saying that he had 
been to hear Emerson lecture. 


accent should be on the 





“Emerson? What Emerson?” 

“Ralph Waldo.” 

“Oh yes, [remember. Je is not much of a success. 
| He is never called upon by any of the old families in the 
| city when he is here.” 

In justice 


| 


to the city mentioned, however, be it said 

that there are many students of Emerson there, and 
| people who have learned the meaning of the word es- 
| thetic “by heart,” and probably, as far as decorative art 
is concerned, have learned it by pocket, too, not wisely, 


| but too well. 
ACCIDENTS. 


| It is often said that many of the 
| ventions originated in an accident. 


| 
| 


«~@> —— 





most serviceable in- 

It should be re- 
membered, however, that there is one remarkable fact 
about such accidents,—a man with brains always wit- 
nesses them. 

One day, at an English print-works, a piece of calico 
became displaced as it was passing under the printing 
cylinder. The displacement caused a diagonal repetition 
| of the pattern, and produced a forked-lightning effect. 

| The master-printer saw it. It struck his fancy, and he 
suggested to the pattern-designer that it should be imi- 
tated. It proved one of the most successful calico pat- 
terns ever printed. 

| The Journal of Chemistry tells the story of how the 
reflecting apparatus for lighthouses originated in a 
wager. An Englishman made a bet that he could read 
the small print of a newspaper by the light of a farthing 
candle placed ten yards distant. He coated a board with 
| pieces of looking-glass, thus forming a rough substitute 
| fora concave mirror. In front of this mirror he placed 
| a lighted candle, whose rays were reflected to a focus 
ten yards distant. Tn that light he read the newspapcr. 
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There was a practical man present who had the brains 
to see the bearing of a fact. He thought if the light of 
a small candle could be thrown ten yards, the light of 
a large lamp may be projected miles. The thought 
grew into the reflecting apparatus for lighthouses. 

“Not every man,” says the Journal, ‘can take the 
hint afforded by a chance occurrence. The result de- 
pends not so much on the accident, as on the man who 
observed it, thought upon it, utilized it.” 





———4>—— 


JOHN BRIGHT’S CRITIC. 

John Bright’s oratory has the rare trait of compre- 
It touches the heart, the conscience, and 
In the judgment of the mass of his coun- 
trymen, he is the prince of English speakers. His 
thoughts are as clean cut asa die. They are expressed 
in such English as delights the scholar,,while the work- 
ingman easily understands him. 

Perhaps his clearness of expression is due to the early 
training he received from Mr. Nuttall, an intelligent 
workman. When Mr. Bright first began to speak in 
public, he was nineteen years of age. He began by 
Sut finding this 
and substituted im- 
promptu rehearsals before Mr. Nuttall, 
father’s factory. 

At odd hours, when the mill was quiet, John would 
recite to his critic, who didn’t spare him, though he was 


hensiveness. 
the intellect. 


committing his speeches to memory. 
method clumsy, he abandoned it, 
a hand in his 


his master’s son. : 

John had the good sense to sce that what pleased the 
workman would be apt to take with the common peo- 
ple who made up the bulk of his audiences. It may 
be that the clear English which delights scholars, and 
is easily understood by the people who listen to Mr. 
Bright, is due in no small degree to the workingman’s 
criticisms. 

A great French dramatist found it expedient to read 
his plays to his servant-girl. When laughed or 
cried he was assured that the piece would be applauded 
in the theatre. If she did neither, he retouched them, 
knowing that unless he did, the audience would neither 
ery nor laugh. 





she 


«> 


NO MUSIC IN THEMSELVES. 

An amusing incident occurred in Ghent, while the 
American and British plenipotentiaries were 
treaty of peace between the two countries. 
against the 


forming a 
A looker-on 
might have seized it to quote Americans 
Shakespeare’s lines, beginning: 

“The man that hath no musie in himself.” 

The authorities of the city, anxious to honor the rep- 
resentatives of the two nations, proposed to give a grand 
musical entertainment. The leader of the band called 
upon the Americans to get their national air. The 
question was immediately raised by the three ministers,— 
Adams, Clay and Bayard,—as to whether “Hail Colum- 
bia” or “Yankee Doodle” was our national air. TIav- 
ing settled that to the latter belonged that honor, the 
gentlemen were requested by the band-master to give 
him the air. 

Mr. Adams, looking at Mr. Clay, said, “T can’t do it; 
never sung or whistled a tune in my life.” 

“Nor I,” suid Me. 
“Nor I,” repeated Mr. Bayard. 

“Call John!” exclaimed Mr. Clay, referring to his ne- 
gro servant. 

John entered. 
this gentleman !” 

John whistled it accurately ; 
the music, and the 
Yankee Doodle 


— 


Clay. 


“John, whistle Yankee Doodle for 


the leader wrote down 
the Ghent band played 
as the national air of the United States 


next day 


- +? 
AN 


common saying in 


EFFECTIVE POEM. 

Itisa Washington that the 
eloquent speeches in Congress influence no votes. 
member votes with his party, 
or logic, or pathetic 
other side. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, hows 
credit of changing the of the Jackson adminis- 
tration, not by a speech but by a poem. The 
Constitution, the most famous vessel in the 


most 
Each 
and is indifferent to facts, 
appeals from the leaders of the 
‘ver, enjoys the rare. 
policy 
frigate 
American 
navy in the war with England, 1812-15, was an old hulk 
in Boston Harbor, and it was decided to take her to 
pieces, and put any good timber in her to other uses. 

Boston patriotism was roused by this report, for the 
Constitution was looked upon as a specimen of New 
England skill, and a monument of Yankee courage. 
Dr. Holmes, then an enthusiastic young man, fresh 
from college, shared the general fervor, and put it into 
a ringing poem, called ‘‘Old Ironsides.” The poem be- 
came very popular, and was copied into all the papers 
of the land. It was struck off on hand-bills, and circu- 
lated freely in Washington. The administration did 
nor care to resist the popular feeling, and the orders to 
break up the old frigate were countermanded. 

+~@> 

OUICK-WITTED POST-OFFICE CLERKS. 

The late Bishop Wilberforce preserved for many years 
an envelope as an illustration of the efficiency of the 
English Post-office. He had the power, a most service- 
able one to a busy man ‘as he was, of working at all 
times. Even the odds and ends of time, which ordinary 
men never think of saving, were used by him. Once 
he went up Snowdon, the highest mountain in Wales, 
with a large party. It was a cloudy day, and while 
waiting for the mist to clear away, he wrote the preface 
to the life of a dead bishop and several letters. 

While travelling in railway-carriages, he wrote his 
letters, and this habit gave occasion for the envelope 
which was kept as a memento. 
written, “Rail, near Reading,” 
official title, S. e., Samuel of Oxford. 

The receiver, ignorant of the writer's identity and of 
his habit, directed the reply as follows: 

8. Oxon, Esq., Rail, near Reading. 

In two days, the letter was delivered to the bishop's 
address, the quick-witted officials of the post-office see- 
ing through the queer superscription. 


He dated a letter, so 
and signed it with his 





Oron., i. 
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THRIFT 

The peasants and the lower classes in France are 
more comfortable than those of a similar station in any 
European country. They deserve their prosperity, for 
it is the result of their own industry and thrift. There 
are no idle hands ina French family. The daughters 
are expected to bring something into the common fund, 





no less than the Every member of the family 
finds some remunerative employment, and itis a gen- 
eral habit to save a little from every week's earnings for 
future needs. They earn as much as possible, and save 
wherever a thrifty economy will permit. 

Many families gradually lay up a little fortune on an an- 
nual income smaller than that of most mechanics in our 
country. It seems almost incredible that the large loans 
of the French Government were largely taken by the 
peasants and humbler classes, who were glad of a safe 
investment for their little savings. Few families in this 
country would ever be pinched, even in the hardest 
times, if we learned to practise some of the French 
thrift. It is one of the national virtues of Frenchmen. 
+o 
COMPANION PRIZE-LIST, NO. 9. 


The second prizes in this list will be awarded to com- 
petitors under fifteen; but, should their work be of sufli- 
cient merit, they will be equally entitled to the first 
prize. 


sons. 











All competitors must be subscribers to the Compan- 
ion, and under twenty years of age. 

We will give the following prizes for the 
specified ; 


articles 


Twenty Dollars for the best winter scene from na- 
ture, in oil colors. 

Ten Dollars for the best design for annual announce- 
ment of Yourn’s CoMPANION. 

Ten Dollars for the best essay 


on “Steam and its 
Achievements.” 


Not less than six pages note-paper. 
Five Dollars for the second best essay. 
Five Dollars for the best specimen of scroll-saw 
work. 
Five Dollars for the best map of Great Britain. 
Three Dollars for the second best map. 
Five Dollars for the best wool-work tidy. 
Five Dollars for the best design for Easter Card. 
All articles must be strictly original, and submitted 
on or before the tenth day of February next, with name, 





address and age of competitor attached, ar’ addressed 
“Assistant Editor, Youtn’s CoMPANION, Boston, 
Mass.” 


All who intend to compete will receive a copy of the 
rules by sending a three-cent stamp to the Assistant 
Editor of the COMPANION. 
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TURKEY, OR FOWL. 

Courts and lawyers are often censured for insisting 
that technicalities shall be rigorously observed in the 
administration of the law. The reason is that as the 
law is based upon accurate definition, justice is more 
likely to be done where a phrase is confined to its pre- 
cise signification than if it is allowed to include two or 
more ideas, Excellent as is this general rule of inter- 
pretation, which insists that a term shall mean neither 
more nor less than appears on the surface, its 





applica- 
as to work injus- 
An amusing reproof administered to an Indiang 


tion has sometimes been so rigorous 
tice. 





judge who had been unduly technical illustrated Shake- 


speare’s idea that it is “sport to have the engineer hoist 
with his own petard.” 


The prosecuting attorney had indicted a man for 
stealing a hog. The evidence proved that the animal 
was dead and dressed and hanging upon a hook. The 
court held that the variance must defeat a conviction, as 
the indictment should have charged him with stealing 
“pork” instead of a “hog.” 

The next case was that of a man indicted for stealing 
aturkey. The evidence showed that the bird was 
dressed and hanging up in a smoke-house. The judge 
ruled that the prisoner must be acquitted, as the indict- 
ment was faulty in not charging him with stealing a 
“fowl.” 

At the dinner, which followed upon this trial, a large 
roasted turkey was the principal dish, of which the 
judge was very fond. 

“1 will thank you to help me to some of that turkey, 
said the judge to the prosecuting attorney, who “0 
pened to be the carver. 

“To what?” answered the lawyer, witha look of 
feigned surprise. 

“A part of the turkey,—a wing, a side-bone, or some 
breast.” 

“Judge, I don't know what you mean; I see no tur- 
key. Will you have some Sowl?’ 

“Well, you rather have me,” replied the judge with a 
good-natured laugh; ‘but you must recollect that 
there’s a wide difference between a turkey in an indict- 
ment and one on the dinner-table.” 


+> 


MARTHA’S LOVE-WATCH. 

A visitor at Mt. Vernon thus restores a faded but 
touching picture in the history of the home of the Father 
of his Country. The room of greatest interest is the tiny 
attic chamber where the devoted widow passed her days 
after her husband’s death. 


The large chamber below was closed after his de- 


cease. None entered it from that time on. A rug and 
single bed Mrs. Washington had moved to the attic 


room, and here, winter and summer, she watched with 


longing, hazy eyes, the tomb that held her dead. 

all day, in the 
(her 

with 


There was no place for stove or grate; 
room under the roof, she sat by the small window 
feet in winter on a zine foot-stove filled with coals), 
a shawl wrapped about her bent form, true 
Washington, first lady of the land! First in ele 
in times of peace; in courage in time of war; in faith- 
fulness in time of death. 

All women look with tenderer eyes at the small mar 
ble resting-place than at the grander casket by their 
side. One bears upon ita draped flag, cut in stone, a 
shield and crouching eagle; the other only the words, 
‘*Martha, consort of Washington.” 

Yet these words dim the eyes of loving wives; they 
pierce the hearts of lonely widows, and bind all true 
and fervent womanhood close to the form that sleeps 80 
dreamlessly beside the one she loved truly and long. 
—Harper’s. - 
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A BOY’S QUESTION. 

Few things interest young people more than to hear 
of the world as it used to be long before they were 
born. It seems a very great while ago, and they look 
upon older people, who can tell all about it, as Methu- 
selahs and Solomons,—like Goldsmith’s rustics listening 
to the schoolmaster,— 


“And still they gazed, and still their wonder grew 
How one smail head could carry all he knew. 


A gentleman of this city, on a cold day, observing his 
boy of ten, with a companion, rubbing their hands over 
the register, and remarking on the enjoyable warmth, 
thought it a good opportunity to impress on their youth- 
ful minds the improvements mad? in his time. 

So he told them that when he was a boy the only way 
of heating houses was by epen wood fires. He then 
went on to tell of the introduction of railroads, the elec- 
tric telegraph, gas-lights, and many othe rmode ‘rn inven- 
tions. 

The boys listened with open mouths, and at the con- 
clusion of the wondrous tale, his boy’s playmate said,— 

‘Mr. B., is there iybody living now that was alive 
Pt n you was a boy?”—Portland Transcript. 












THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


surnett’s Cocoaine, 
The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. 
It kills dandruff, removes irritation, and promotes a 
vigorous growth of the hair. 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. { Communicated. 


If yon would become a goo. writer, subscribe for 


1.00 “THE PENMAN'S ART JOURNAL. 


The best teacher of writing “ America. Mailed one year, 
with elegant premium, - for $1.00. Specimen copy sent 
D. 








FAMILY WASH BLUE, 

For Sale by Grocers. 
WILTBERGER Prop 

233 N. Second St., Phik ite iphia. 


| tHE 





f ree, 









Address, AME S, 205 Broadway, XN. , 
115 sprbie gener different, worth 
te Shan each, 25¢ ; 500 mixed, 
3 on 5 Fink ind, 
5e.; 5 Mexico, 20e.; Nicaragua, 9c.; 15 





F Otten Lod, 6e 2 Nic 
~ 10c. I pt, 5c. Send lists, 
KE&C i. 384, Chicago, Ill 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


For cleaning Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated 
Jewelry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &e., is 
the Indexical Silver Soap. Sold everywhere. Sample | 
by mail 15 ets. 


Spain, 10c.; 4 
E DWARDS, PE 








Bo 


ROBINSON BROS, . CO., Boston, Mass. 


ST. VALENTINE'S PACKAGE 


Contains 16 Highly Orn yas ac ameo : fi 
tines, (5 differen dat 2 i 
2 at Le...) with It nbossed Snuvel lopes m; and 2 
assorted Gilt Valentine Verses. Also, one package of 20) 
paper ornaments of various colors and shapes, such as 
Stars, Diamonds, Shields, Hearts, &c. Sent to any ad- 
dress, postage free, on receipt of 55 cents in postage 
stamps or currency. This package would retail for more 
than $1.25. It has been examined by the publishers of the 
Comp. pone and endorsed by them. Manufactured by 
V. TAFT & SON, New E — Village, Mass. 


JUST ISSU 
VALUABLE COOKING. RECEIPTS, 


By THOMAS J. MURREY 
Late Caterer of Aspe House and Recemore 
fotel, < New York, and Continental 
Hotel of Philadelphia, 
A New Cook Book, containing original receipts all of 
which have been personally tested by_ the author, and 
‘TS OF FE 1 





Valen- 
2 at lWe., 












MEANS, without s: cing 
ure qualities that serve to make the dishes at first 
class Hotels and Restaurants so delicate and appetizing. 
Price 35 cents. For sale by booksellers and_news- 
dealers, or will be sent, post-paid, upon r rice. 
GEO. W. HARLAN, Publisher, 19 Park Place, New Pork: 


24 PIECES OF MUSIC, 36c. 















VOCAL.—As you like it—Robin oot Ma ottage 
on the Moorland—When Red Leaves fall—c onstaney— 
Minstrel Boy—Send mea word from our loved ones—Only 
Come—Mistress Pr Sunbeams—My Native Land 
Donald Blain. INSTRUMENTAL,.—Chines¢ 
nade—Silent Prayer—Entrance to Paris M a -K 
Maypole Danece—Gondolicra—In the Sleis Le ota 
Marech—Grand Galop—In the Good Old Time s—Merr 


Heart Schottiseh- iting on the River—Le Petit Car nis 
val Galop. These 24 choice pieces are by the best c: 

posers, and are each published with full piano or o 
accompaniment. They retail for 35¢, each at musi % 
but all are published in the Nov. and Dec. Nos. of Mus- 
teal Hours; which will be sent postpaid for 36 cts. or 
< Or tor $1.50 we send it for ISS] and give 

ai the musie mentione - shove free,in addition to 3 mus- 









ical premiums. GEC . RICHARDSON & CO, 21 
Temple Place, gy _ a 
WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING. 
Planed to following thicknesses: 188 3-16 1-4 
Black Walnut, 9 to 1s in. wide, per foot 6e 7e _s¢ 
White Holly. 8 to 15 in, wide, per foot ao Ww WW 


No orders for less than $2 sent ‘out of New England 
For complete price-list, address PALMER, PARKER 
& CO., 137 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


FIT UP A ROOM FOR THE BOYS 


AND LET THEM HAVE IT FOR THEIR 
WORKSHOP. 


Encourage them to be industrious. 
ony = on, let them put ina new one. Ifa lock is out of or- 
der, let them fix it. If the gate won't swing or the kitehen 
cloe yi £0, let the boys find out the difficulty. 





- alight of glass is 





DO THE GIRLS 
want to ornament the home, then let them help their 
brothers do it. With this Machine your brothers can 


mabe for your sitting room a beautiful Book Shelf, Cor- 
ner Brackets, Foot Rests, with fancy are sd work, Slip- 
ver Holders, Paper Racks, Music Holder, Card Receiver, 
Vaste Paper Basket, Fancy Centre Table, with inlaid 
work, Stereoscopic V ioe hundre ds of other 
articles of value. M: lve a talent for busi- 
ness have made money ht sélling these icles, 








NORTHAMPTON, Dec. 22, 1880. 
PERRY MASON & Co.—Gentlemen: I got my saw a 
year ago and have earned $20.00, besides making all the 
articles we want for our home. I am fifteen years old 


to-day. Yours truly, SIDNEY A. CLARK. 
ABILENA, KAS., Dee. 21, 1880, 
MEssrs. PERRY Mason & Co.—Gents: I received 


my Demas Lathe, ete., in good condition, and must say 
that it is ALL AND MORE than you ae for it. 
Respecttully, ‘HAS, K, ROBB. 





Made only by \'l 
| eves, 





THIS LATHE, 


JIG SAW DRILL, 
BUZZ aN 
RNING TOOLS. 
EMERY W VEE 
DE Stans, and 
COMPLETE LESSONS FOR 
TURNING, JIG_ SAWING, AND WOOD 
CARVING, 
Forwarded by freight to any address on receipt of $8.00. 
We guarantee it to be the best combination machine in 
the market. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
Itis 2 
delicious drink, nourishing and 


of oil has been removed. 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every 


Cougl 
Consumption down to the 


slightest tic 
his it has done in over six hundred case 
It acts first on the stomach, res 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. 

the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat, 


IT CURES ASTHMA 







rom the wor 
yin the thro 





es the appetite 
It stops Bleedin 





and Whoo; ough in their worst spasms, [want y« 
to know w it will do, because it is unlike anv oth 
cough medicine in the world, It never upsets the stomsac 
It is a weed ot our own land, and not used in any ot! 
medicine, TL have carefully watched its effects on all ave 
trom infaney rae age, Sold by all druggists at one cc 
lara bottle, by 


st 
at. 


under ny own 


sof 


uu 


‘l- 


DONAL > KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 





_ STE REOPTICONS of all_ kinds 








and prices, 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC EXHI 
BITIONS: &e. G4¥~ A projsitable business for a man 
with small capital, Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement. Send sfamp for 6 page 
Catalogue. McAllister, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N, 
. 
Protruding Toes! 
” 7 
Soiled Stockings! 
Damp Feet! 
. 
T 
WHAT THEY NEED BE. 
All these ills prevented by Parents purchasing Shoes 
for their children’s wear with the 
<A.S.T.C9> 
UPON THEM. 
Ask adhe Hh whe n > pening, 4 and see that they are 
saat saws adA.s.T. 
PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
pillench nicht from] to 1 veeks hive been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail, for eight 
letter stamps. ILS. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me, 





Physicians say itis a perfect substitute 











for the Sulphate 


Quinine, Dose Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
moil, price $1.50 per o 
BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
THE AGE OF MIRACLES 

is past, and Dy. Pierce’s Golden Medieal Discovery will 
not raise the dead, will not cure you if your Jungs are 
half wasted by consumption, or your system sinking 
under cancerous dise: It is, however, unsurpassed 
both as a pectoral and alterative, and will cure obstinate 
and severe disease of the throat and lungs, coughs, and 
bronchial affections. By virtue of its wonderful alter- 
ative properties it cleanses and enriches the blood, thus 


euring pimples, blotches, and 
even great eating ulcers to heal. 


eruptions, and causi 
Sold by druggists. 





RUPTURE 








ng 








Relieved and cured without the injury trusses infli 
J. A. Sherman’s system, Office, 251 Bs ad- 
4 N. ¥. His book, with likenesses of bad cases 
before and atter cure, mailed for ten cents, meas of 
frau aud: nt nt imitators. 
For the Liver, the Bowels, and the Kidne ‘ys. 





These great « 





ins are the natural cleansers of the s 








tem. If they work well, health will be preserved; if they 
become inactive, dreadful diseases are likely to follow, 
because the blood is poisoned with the humors that should 





have been expelled naturally, 


to restore the natural action, and throw off the disea 


KIDNEY-WORT tends 


Thousands have been cured, Sold by alldrugyists, Price $1. 


PUZZOLINE. 





A eae glue ne a Pugs or to anything known. 
Try it ILINE CC 
Ee eae St., toston, 


nes: 
MO MORSE 1 nO 


12 BEAUTIFUL 
with price list of cards 


i: ulars concerning 


6 Inking Presses 


and the “ Unele 


Send 3-cent stamp to pay postage. 
ACME MANUFACTURING 


our two new 


Sam,” price $10.00. 


co., 





CHROMO CARDS, 
, Also full partic- 
Self- 
The “Best,” price $6, 


31 Park Row, New York. 


_Establishe “al 20 vears. 










Lowest prices ever rknown 
on Bree - Loaders, 
Rifles, and Revoly ‘OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at OUR $15 SHOT-GUN reduced aU 
Send stamp for our New 


Illustrated A pate nlogae (@) 
P.POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CT ATI,O 


’ 














For the Companion. 


PILGRIMS. 


There's but the meagre crust, love, 
There’s but the n sured cup, 
On seanty fare we breakfast, 
On scanty fare we sup; 
Yet be not thou discouraged, 
Nor falter on the way, 
Since Wealth is for a life, love, 
And Want is for a day. 














Our robes are hodden gray, love, 
Ah! would that thine were white, 
And shot with gleams of silver 
And rich with golden light. 
Yet care not thou for raiment, 
imb, as pilgrims may, 
2 se is for a life, love, 
And ‘Toil is for a day, 


Our shelter ott is rude, love, 
We feel the chilling dew, 
And shiver in the darkness 
Which silent stars peep through. 
Yet shall we reach our palace, 
And there in gladness stay, 
Since Home is for a lite, love, 
And Travel for a day. 








The heart may sometimes ache, love, 
The eve row dim with tears, 
Slow glide the hours of sorrow, 
Slow beats the pulse of fears, 
Yet, patience with the evil, 
For though the good delay, 
Still Joy is for a lite, love, 
And Pain ds for aday, 
MARGARET I 





» SANGSTER. 
+e 
For the Companion. 
IMPERISHABLE. 


A story was told some time ago 


in our 'ex- 
changes of an emigrant Trish girl, who seventeen 
years ago found herself without money or friends 
in a railway train in New York. She had literally 
lost her way. 

The 


conductor, and 


one or two other kind- 
hearted people, provided for her wants, and sent 
her on safely to her friends. ‘The other day the 


conductor receivered a check for five hundred dol- 
lars to pay letter 
stating that the poor girl was now wealthy, and 
anxious to reward all those who seventeen years 
ago had been kind to her. 

Now it would be very pleasant if good deeds 
always yielded as rich a harvest as this; but the 
discouraging part of life is, that very often to our 
knowledge they yield no harvest at all. How 
many thousand kind acts have been done by gen- 


his way to California,, and a 


crous men and women in those seventeen years, | 


which fell apparently fruitless, like seed on stony 
soil. 

The fact, however, which should be impressed 
on the minds of every boy and girl is that every 
action does yield a harvest. The soil of the soul 
is never stony. ‘The kind word spoken, the angry 
action, affects some other human mind, and that 
another, and so the movement goes on, how, we 
know not, nor ever can know. 

No answer of gratitude or resentment may ever 
come to us in this life. We throw the seed, as the 
Egyptian did, on the waste of waters, and it is 
carried away, and we see itno more. But some day 
it springs up and bears fruit, to nourish men, or 
to poison them. 

There is something terrible in’ the imperisha- 
bleness of human actions. ‘The cave of Cro-Magnon 
in lower France was discovered in 1868, and in it 
were found They belonged to 
the Cave people, who lived ages before the dawn 
of history, when the elephant and 
their lairs near Paris. 

One of the skeletons was that of a woman, and 
from the fracture in her skull it was that 
she had been murdered | in the hand 
of one of the men. 


four skeletons. 


hyena made 


evident 
"Vy & Weapon 


Here was a crime snugly hidden out of sight in 
the bowels of the earth thousands of years 
and it comes to light to-day ! 

“Thou art immortal, O man!” says the Persian 
poet. “Thy immortal also. ‘They are 
thy best friends, thine aceusers, and thy judges.” 


deeds are 
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A DISGUISED PRINCE. 

A pleasant story is told of Rudolf, the Crown 
Prince of Austria, who, while hunting in Bohemia, 
entered a grassy clearing where an old woman 
was feeding her goats. He said to her,— 

“God bless you, Mutterchen! How are you to- 
day ?” 

“Ah, how can such a handsome young man 
speak so friendly to an old woman! Yes, it isa 
hard life I live, but, God be thanked, I keep 
healthy.” 

“Is life, indeed, so 
forester. 


hard?” said the young 


“Yes, my voung master; but it would be worse | 


without these two darling goats, who support and 
provide for my old age.” 

“They are indeed handsome animals. I should 
like te buy one.” 

“Oh, to that I cannot consent,—especially now 
when I have plenty of fresh grass for them.” 

“If I pay vou well, what ther ?” 

“Then, perhaps I could let you have the old one. 
It would be a shame to let you have the young one.” 

“But it is the young one I want.” 

“Na, na, impossible. She gives me seven scidel 
of milk daily. I couldn’t spare her; but the 
other is also good; you can have her for four gul- 
den.” (About $192.) 

“But I will give you six guiden and take the 
younger.” 

“Ye, Gott! that is a heap of money. Young 
master is surely not a butcher. God bless vou; 
but will the poor goat be fed well by you ?” 





“Of course, so the bargain is made,” and he 
| handed her a ten florin note. ‘Here, give me four 
| florins change.” 

‘Ah, dear master, you must be fond of joking. 
In my attic room down there in the valley I have 
ten kreuzers, much less”-——— 

“That is unlucky; but here, take the ten florin 
note and in eight days I will come back here for 
the change.” 

“Oh no; [ couldn’t be responsible for so much 
money. Keep your note and when you change it 
bring the money to my room down in C——.” 

‘Here is a better offer. Keep the goat for eight 
days longer, feed well, and so I will pay you the 
four guilden change as ‘board money’ for my 
goat.” 

“Four gulden for cight days! 
too much money, young master. 
a spendthrift. 
sareful.” 

“Ah, little mother, here take the note. Now 
expect to hear from me in eight days,” and he dis- 
appeared. 

The poor goat-keeper called after him in vain. 
One of the retinue, who had been an unobserved 
witness to the scene, quieted her at last by assur- 
ing her that the young forester would return in 
eight days. 

And so he did, by proxy, however, for eight 
days later, at the very hour of his disappearance, 
the Mayor of the village oe and informed 
the honest old woman that His Imperial Highness 
Crown Prince Rudolf, to whom she had sold her 
goat, desired her to use the ten florin and begged 
her to keep the goat for her own—“feed it well.” 

Words cannot describe the old woman’s joy, but 
all she said was, “A Prince, and not even in a 


| golden coat! T could not have thought it!” 


No, no, that is 
You are really 
Surely you must learn to be more 
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DELAYED. 

The tollowing humorous sketch from the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, «a Democratic paper, illus- 
trates the hardships and isolation of Alaska Ter- 
ritory, and also how tantalizing it is to want to 

| know and yet be kept in ignorance by the failure 
of another’s memory. 





The news from America travels slowly, in de- 
fault of regular communication, but the American 
inhabitants, most of whom have recently removed 
there, are keen to hear all the political develop- 
ments from home. 

They were particularly interested in the outcome 
of the Republican Presidential Convention at 
Chicago, as the latest papers they received seemed 
to indicate a warm contest between the eminent 
Republicans, with Grant leading. 

It happened that a ship left San Francisco for 
Alaska several days after the nomination had been 
made, and, after several months’ sailing, entered 
Sitka bay. 

The little town was aroused, and every Ameri- 
can in the place, boiling over with curiosity, rushed 
down to the pier to hear the news. A boat put off, 
and in a few minutes the skipper, a blunt and 
honest old tar, with all his heart in his ship, came 
ashore. 

His kindly eye was beaming with pleasure at the 
cordial reception in store for him. No sooner had 
his foot touched the sand than the anxious citizens 
were upon him, shaking his hands and inquiring 
who was nominated at Chicago. 

“Nominated for what ?” asked the old skipper in 
tones of surprise. 

“For President 
listeners. 

“Oh, yes, yes!” responded the tar, with a bright 
smile, and the crowd felt a great relief. “Lemme 
see,” began the old fellow, as his countenance 
darkened with thought. 

“Lemme see, now; I heard his name; it was— 
ah,” and he paused and scratched his head, while 
the crowd hung breathless for his word, “I heard 
his name—yes, I heard it, but I can’t recollect it.” 

The honest tar had evidently given politics no 
| attention, and on his voyage the light of Garfield’s 
| fame had expired. 

The Alaskans concluded after a council that it 
| was not Grant, because the skipper would have re- 
membered him, and that it was not Sherman, be- 
| cause he was interested in the Seal Company, and 
|the sailors would have been familiar with his 
| name. 

They agreed on Blaine, then, and probably don’t 
know any better yet. They will not hear of the 
| result of the election until next May. Happy peo- 
| ple—if they are Democrats. 





by the Republicans !”’ cried his 
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LAUGHED OFF HIS WRATH. 

A writer in the Syracuse Herald mentions an 
| amusing incident in the career of Mrs. Lydia Maria 
Child, which she used to narrate with great en- 
| joyment in her gleeful moments. She was presid- 
| ing at an anti-slavery meeting where a number of 

|the speakers had inveighed against the apathy 
ee by the churches toward the cause of 
human freedom. 
| After a time a gentleman with a white neck- 
cloth and a face glowing with the excitement of 
| indignation, arose in his place, and asked whether 
| that was an occasion where free speech was to be 
| permitted. 

“Of course it is,” said Mrs. Child; “free speech 
is just what we demand for ourselves and want 
others to enjoy. If you have anything to say, 
}come up here on the platform and say it in wel- 
come.” 

The invitation was accepted, and the gentleman, 
after one or two vain efforts to choke down his ris- 
| ing wrath and assume an appearance of calmness, 

remarked : 

“Lam an Orthodox minister of the gospel. I 
| came here this afternoon to hear some of the elo- 
| quence and wit which I understood were so abun- 

dant at these meetings; but, instead of that, I 
have thus far listened to little save insults heaped 
| upon the clergy. It is the first time I ever thrust 
; my presence upon you; it will also be the last. I 
can find a better use of my leisure hours than at- 
tendance upon gatherings where the only speakers 
| are women and jackasses !” 

| He paused. There was dead silence for a mo- 
|ment through the hall. Then a negress, black as 
the ace of spades, slowly rose from one of the rear 
seats and addressed the chair. 

“De ge'l’man tells us he’s a minister ob de gos- 
pel,” she said, “‘and so he prob’ly knows what's in 
de Scripture. Dere was anudder minister, long 
time ago, named Balaam. He got mighty mad, 
too, at an ass dat spoke. But Missus Chairman, 
I'd like to remind de ge’l'man dat it was de ass, 
and not de minister, wot seed de angel.” 





| her little tenement room. 
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It is almost neeedless to say that the meeting 
suffered no further interruption that afternoon. 
Pleasanter still it is to add that the clergyman 
joined in the laugh which followed his rebuke, and 
stayed the session out. 


+r 
HEROIC. 

To be brave enough to face the consequences of one’s 
too hasty anger is not quite equal to the heroism that 
restrains it beforehand, but it is next to that. Reading 
the following painful story, it is hard not to feel more 
sympathy for the smiter than for the smitten: 


In a little village in Hungary there lived many years 
ago a Jew, who gained his living by carrying goods from 
place to place. He was so upright and honest that it 
was commonly said of him, ‘*You might fill his wagon 
with a load of ducats without securing them in any way, 
and not miss a coin.” 

Summer or winter, rain or fair, he might be seen 
driving his horse and well-laden wagon, sometimes 
here, sometimes there, gaining his livelihood and that 
of his wife and children literally by the sweat of his 
brow. 

He was so strong, too, and powerfully made, that 
often without assistance he drew the unfortunate animal 
out of the heavy bogs, which still exist, and render the 
roads in that part of the country in rainy weather 
almost impassable. 

One day a carriage drawn by two horses appeared in 
sight, while the carrier with his heavy load was pain- 
fully toiling through the deep mud. 

“Get out of the way!” cried the coachman of the 
empty carriage. 

“It is you who should give place,” said the Jew, “for 
you have two horses and no weight to carry.” 

“Dog of a Jew! Take that!” exclaimed the coach- 
man, hitting the carrier a heavy stroke with his whip. 

Our gigantic friend could not stand this, and seizing a 
piece of wood which was beside him, he hit the coach- 
man an unfortunate blow, which killed him on the spot. 
Much concerned, he placed the body within the car- 
riage, returned home at once, and communicated the 
occurrence to the chief of police, giving himself up as 
guilty of murder. 

Committed to prison, he quietly awaited his trial, 
while general consternation reigned throughout the 
community, in which the honest carrier was held in 
high esteem. 

Friends were not lacking, who spared neither money 
nor trouble in their efforts to save the unfortunate man, 
his hitherto blameless life, and the fact of his having had 
no intention whatever of committing murder, also plead- 
ing strongly in his favor. 

The day of trial arrived; the examination began. 
Sympathy for the prisoner was so general that the very 
questions put to him were worded in such a manner 
that he might easily have cleared himself from the 
charge of murder. 

“No, gentlemen,” he said. ‘It may be that in the eyes 
of human justice I am not guilty and do not deserve 
death, but I cannot live with such a heavy weight upon 
my conscience; therefore | beg to be allowed to suffer 
capital punishment as the only expiation of my crime. 

“One favor only I ask,—that my remains may be in- 
terred in our own cemetery, that I may sleep amongst 
my own people, and may be buried quietly in the early 
morning, according to the rites of our religion.” 

His request was granted, but there were tears in many 
eyes when sentence was pronounced. A few — later 
a small, sad procession was seen quietly wending its 
way to the Jewish cemetery, people of all creeds unit- 
ing to pay this last respect to one who, although he had 
died the death of a criminal, was none the less innocent, 
and as true a hero as many of those who have played a 
leading part in the world’s history. 
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For the Companion. 


UNDER THE SNOW. 


Oh, soft hand that dropped from my own with the frost, 
Oh, innocent, beautiful face of the lost, 

Oh, pale little violet under the snow, 

‘That never the shadow of sorrow can know, 

Oh, loved one so silent! still must it not be 

That somewhere, ay, somewhere lives beauty for thee? 


Ay, somewhere thy child-life goes on like the spring, 
Nor coldness nor sadness about thee may cling; 

And though the swift seasons their course will not stay, 
From me they can bear thee no farther away. 

Thou makest a part of my own life again, 

As ere the dark moment of parting and pain. 


I hear not nor see thee, yet thrilling the hope, 
Though dimly and sadly and weakly I grope, 
That somewhere love clasps thee a lamb in its fold, 
That somewhere thy gladness outrings as of old; 
And death cannot Keep thee, all silent and low, 
A pale little violet under the snow. 

Gro. H. COOMER. 
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GERMAN LIFE. 

An American lady found, while living in a German 
country house, the life rather monotonous, but very 
sweet and restful. She describes it in the At/antic as 
follows: 


The servants were numerous and well-trained, and 
performed their duties with little noise, and at the right 
time and in the right manner. It must be said in pass- 
ing that it took ten men and women to do the work 
which half that number would be required to perform 
in an American household. 

Then, on the other hand, it must be stated that they 
have not half our conveniences. Their utensils are 
primitive and cumbrous, and they have much to 
“fetch and carry ;” but looking at resu/ts, one can only 
indulge in an envious and useless sigh. 

The absence of those pests of American housekeep- 
ing, the weekly washing and ironing days, is one reason 
why the German servants are able to go about their 
work with so much regularity and thoroughness. 

In Germany, the family wash is done no oftener than 
once a month—in many places not oftener than once in 
three or six months—and then is done by extra help 
hired for the occasion. 

On Monday of the week devoted to this work, ac- 
cording to my observations, the women came and began 
preparations. 

The clothes, etc., were sorted under the supervision 
of the lady’s-maid or housekeeper; the wood laid ready 
for lighting under the great boiler in the wash-house 
and every tub, hogshead, etc., filled with water. 

The water was pumped laboriously and brought from 
some distance in cumbreus buckets. The carriers wore 
upon their shoulders for this purpose heavy wooden 
yokes, like ox-yokes, with a chain and hook at each 
end, to which the full buckets were attached. 

The next morning at three o’clock they were at work, 
busy as bees, and out-chattering the swallows in the 
ivy which grew about the wash-house eaves. 

Wash-boards, those instruments of destruction, were 
unknown, all rubbing being done between their horny 
knuckles. The ironing is done in Germany by means 
of a mangle, where possible, and the clothes are beau- 
tifully smooth and clean. 

The whole atmosphere of the place was peaceful and 
drowsy. Pigeons cooed, swallows twittered, from morn 
until night. 

These, and the musical baying of the hounds, the 
lowing of distant cattle and the muffled rumble of wagons 
upon the chaussee, were the sounds to which the ear 
became attuned. The occasional shriek of a locomo- 
tive was the only reminder of a world outside this Sleepy 
Hollow of a place. 


+> 
HER TREASURES. 
The following affecting incident in the 
Detroit Free Press. Some kind neighbors were pre- 
paring to lay out the body of a poor old woman, dead in 


related 


is 








ments in which to clothe her body, they 


found an old 
blue chest and opened it. 


There was a dress of fine material, cut after a fashion 
of long years ago. Fortwenty years the chest had been 
its guardian. It would have sold for a few dollars, but 
though the gnawings of hunger had come often, and the 
cold had fought its way to her marrow, that poor old 
woman would not part with that relic of better days. 
~ may have been a link to connect her with wealth and 
ove. 

Beneath it was treasure still more priceless. €are- 
fully wrapped in paper was a silver dime more than 
fifty years old. A week’s fast would not have sent her 
to the baker’s with that relic. A child, dead in its 
young years, had worn that dime around its neck as a 
gift or talisman. 

There was a child’s mitten, stained and worn, but a 
mitten knit by a proud young mother for her child. It 
could not speak to tell the dim past, but it had power. 
As the women saw it, they covered their faces with their 
aprons and wept. 

There was a boy’s cap and a girl’s hat, both so old, and 
faded, and time-eaten, that they had to be tenderly han- 
died. The women looked from them to the poor old 
white face on the bed, and whispered,— 

‘None but a good mother would have treasured these 
relics. She was old and poor, but her heart was pure.” 

Deeper down, as if to baffl@ the search of Time itself, 
was a familiar toy,—a child’s dumb watch. Hands 
were broken and gone, face scratched and case bat- 
tered, but the women handled it as if a touch would 
shiver it. 

There was a doll’s head, a boy’s fish-line, some toy 
chairs, a yarn ball, and other things to show that in the 
long ago that dead woman had felt the soft kisses of 
children, heard their “‘good-nights,” and thanked God 
that she was blessed. 

Each relic was wept over,—each was replaced with 
fresh tear-stains. They asked the old blue chest no 
questions. Its relics might have been voiceless to a 
man, but toa woman and mother each one had a tale 
in words as plain as print. They shed more tears as 
they bent again over the poor old dead, and they said to 
each other,— 

“If she had only told us of this, how we would have 
loved her, and sought to lighten her sorrows.” 

But she had gone. She had come and gone as a mys 
tery, and but for the old blue chest in the corner few 
would have cared, and none would have sorrowed. 


sitet ~@> = 
AN ENCOUNTER. 
A fight between a scorpion and a lizard, in which the 
reptile showed as much skill as a prize-fighter, is thus 
reported by the Virginia City (Nevada) Enterprise : 


George Jennings, of Six-mile Canyon, describes a 
queer battle which he witnessed one day last week 
between a lizard and ascorpion. He says the lizard, a 
black one about eight inches in length, came out of a 
pile of lumber, and his attention was first attracted to it 
by seeing it bobbing its head up and down in an excited 
manner, occasionally creeping forward a foot or two. 

Looking in the direction in which the lizard was 
creeping, Mr. Jennings observed a scorpion, some four 
inches in length, sitting upon a pile of moist sand that 
had accumulated near one of the sluice boxes. 

The lizard moved quite near to the scorpion, when it 
braced itself up on its fore feet, and began bobbing its 
head, and bowing in a ludicrous and bantering way. 

The scorpion erected its tail, which it vibrated ina 
threatening manner. The lizard circled round the 
scorpion, occasionally halting to bow at him. At 
length, however, the scorpion attempted to crawl away. 

The moment he began crawling, the lizard darted upon 
him like a flash, and adroitly seized him by the last 
joint of the tail,—that which contains the poison sack, 
and at the point of which is situated the sting. 

Having this hold of the scorpion the lizard was safe 
from its sting, but had apparently no means of doing 
any further damage. Presently the scorpion. twisted 
himself about and tried to get hold of the lizard with his 
claws, which are like the claws of a lobster or crawfish, 
whereupon the lizard shook him as a dog would shake 
a rat. 

This was repeated dozens of times, the lizard resting 
after each shaking until the scorpion began to go for 
him with its nippers. The battle lasted over half ,an 
hour. At last the scorpion no longer showed fight, and 
the lizard dragged him away into the lumber pile. 


o> —___—— 
AN ACCOMPLISHED FAMILY. 

No favor of wealth or fortune should prevent any one 
from learning useful work and self-support. The knowl- 
edge how to help one’s self, and help others, is an ac- 
complishment that has no superior. Mrs. Muloch-Craik 
in the Bazar sketches the following fine picture: 


I once met (it was at a garden party) a clergyman’s 
wife,—a graceful, accomplished woman,—who intro- 
duced her three daughters, all so much after the mother’s 
type that I could not help admiring them. 

“Yes,” she said, with a tender pride, “I think my 
girls are nice girls, and so useful, too. We are not rich, 
and we have nine children, so we told the elder girls 
that they would have either to turn out and earn their 
bread, or stay at home and do the work of the house. 
They chose the latter. 

‘We keep no servant,—only a charwoman to scour and 
clean. My girls take it by turns to be cook, housemaid 
and parlor-maid. In the nursery, of course (happy 
mother who could say ‘of course’), they are all-in-all 
to their little brothers and sisters.” 

“But how about education?” I asked. 

“Oh, the work being divided among so many, we find 
time for lessons, too. Some we can afford to pay for, 
and then the elder teach the younger ones. Where 
there’s a will there’s a way. My girls are not ignora- 
muses, or recluses either. Look at them now.” 

And as I watched the gracious, graceful damsels, in 
their linen dresses and straw hats,—home manufacture, 
but as pretty as any of the elegant toilets there,—I saw 
no want in them; quite the contrary. They looked so 
happy. too,—so gay and at ease! 

“Yes,” answered the smiling mother, “it is because 
they are always busy. They never have time to pet 
and mope, especially about themselves. I do believe 
my girls are the merriest and happiest girls alive.” 

T could well imagine it. 





+O 
A PARROT’S ROGUERY. 

Human nature must have a certain liking for suffering 
vexation as well as giving it,—otherwise monkeys and 
parrots would not maintain their place as they do among 
pets and family companions. 


An amusing story is told by Lord Dundonald in his 
autobiography, of a parrot which used to accompany 
him to sea, and which used to mark its sojourn on board 
the vessel by getting into as much mischief as possible. 

One day a party of ladies paid a visit to Lord Dun- 
donald and his officers, and had to be hoisted on deck 
by the usual means of a whip on the mainyard. The 
parrot, gravely perched aloft, was an interested witness 
of the scene. 

The ladies had all but one been safely landed on deck, 
and this exception had been hauled up to the level of 
the deck, and would have been safe in an instant. 

But the parrot, ever on the lookout for fun, cried, 
“Let go!” 

The order was instantly obeyed, and despite the 
screams and protestations of the unfortunate lady, she 
was slipped down again and soundly soused in the sea. 
Of course she was promptly rescued, but history is 
dumb as to what befell the parrot. 
~@>+— 

A GENTLE QUAKER had two horses, a very good and 
avery poor one. When seen riding the latter, it turned 
out that his better half had taken the good one. 
“What!” said a sneering bachelor; “show comes it that 
you let your wife ride the better horse?” The only re- 


Searching for suitable gar- | ply was, **Friend, when thee be married thee’ll know.” 
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For the Companion. 
SUSAN, AND WHAT SUSAN DID. 


Susan was a cat; anda very old one, too. So 
old that she had lost all her teeth; and her hair 
was gray, from the tips of her pointed ears to the 
very end of her tail. 

Susan lived in such an old, old house that it 
looked as if it would tumble to pieces if the wind 
should blow a little bit harder. . But Susan never 
bothered her head over what might happen; she 
had enough to do with the troubles and worries of 
every day as fast as it came along. 

For sometimes she didn’t have enough to eat 
And then Susan would sit down on her old bit of 
carpet before the dying fire, and set her two old 
paws together, and think it all over by herself. 

She didn’t let “Aunt Mandy” see how very hun- 
gry she was; but after the old house got quiet, 
some time in the middle of the night, Susan would 
jump down from the big, calico-covered rocking- 
chair in the kitchen, and go prowling around in 
every nook and corner, for a chance to catch a fat 
mouse or two, to piece out her supper. 

She couldn’t do this very well, because, you see, 
she hadn’t any teeth; and the mice would laugh at 
her, and hop and frisk very near her nose, until 
she almost caught them, when away they would 
fly, in a terrible frotic, clear out of her reach. 

One night—it was in the middle of a cold, hard 
winter. The snow lay packed on the ground, ever 
so deep. And Jack Frost was trying with all his 
might to crowd into every house that he possibly 
could. 
little old brown cottage that looked so rickety and 
tumble-to-pieces. 

And so Susan, 


beside being dreadfully hungry, 
was near about frozen to death. And she lay on 
her bit of carpet, listening to “Aunt Mandy” try- 
ing to knit, while her poor fingers were so cold and 
stiff that she let down nearly all of the stitches. 

There Susan lay, and thought and thought how 
everything was against them; and how nobody 
seemed to care a bit whether they lived or died; 
and how—well, I can’t begin to tell you of all the 
dismal things that passed through that old gray 
eat’s brain. 


Of course he got in easy enough into this | 
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never did w hin she felt 1 hie and aeaik on aw 
gry and cold. 

‘What a fine cat you’ve got there,” said the lit- 
tle old man, with a smile. ‘She must be lots of 
company, so cheerful like. I sh’d think you'd set 
a great store vy her.” 

Down went Susan’s two big ears, and she al- 
most stopped purring, she was so ashamed. Had 
she been cheerful and happy, doing her best to 
comfort her poor old mistress? Had she? 

“Aunt Mandy’s” head was deep in the cupboard, 
as she tried to get a cold potato or two, so she 
didn’t hear. 

“There’s nothin’ like a cat to cheer one up,” 
said the little old man laughing softly to himself. 

“But it worries me dreadful about her,” said 
“Aunt Mandy,” coming back to set down on the 
table the dish of potatoes. ‘“Seemsas if sometimes 
she was goin’ to be took sick, she gits so solemn, 
a-sittin’ there, an’ then I git to feelin’ scared an’— 
an’, I declare, I d’no!” 

Down went Susan’s head on her breast, and the 
purr all died away. What a naughty cat she had 
been! 








Perfect in every 
I count among my tre: 
If you will 
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Here in the shadowy wood 
Stands dear Red Ridinghood, 
With basket on her arm; and there we see 
Our pretty friend Bo-peep 
Hunting for her lost sheep, 
And almost hear her sigh, ‘Where can they be?” 





While she was in the midst of it, there came a 
rap at the door. <A queer little fumbling rap, as if 
whoever it was out there hadn’t quite made up 
his mind whether he wanted to come in or not. 

“Who in the world is that!” exclaimed “Aunt 
Mandy,” starting so that she dropped a whole 
needleful of stitches at once. She always talked 
to Susan as much as if she had been a person. 

Susan only stared out of her two big green eyes, 


as it was quite proper that she should; when there | 
came another rap, this time as if somebody was in | 


a hurry to be let in. 

“Sh!” gasped “Aunt Mandy,’ 
her chair. ‘Susan, ’taint for no good that anybody 
comes out such an awful night. J’m scat!” 

Susan got up slowly from her carpet, and walked 
over toward the door, looking back at her mis- 
tress, as much as to say, “Come with me. I'll 
protect you!” 

So “Aunt Mandy” hobbled along after, and 
with much trembling slid back the rusty bolt, and 
flung wide open the door. 

At first she couldn’t see anything, it was so very 
dark. 

“May I come in and git warm a bit ? 
cracked voice. ‘My feet are most froze.” 

“Aunt Mandy” stared and rubbed her eyes. So 
did Susan; that is, she stared hard enough, as she 
craned her neck out into the thick darkness of that 
cold, black night, only she couldn’t quite rub her 
eyes. 

Then they both made out the figure of a little bit 
of an old man, very thin and bent, who was stand- 
ing out in the snow. 

“You can come in,” said “Aunt Mandy” with a 
dreadful sigh, and hobbling back into the middle 
of the room again, “only my fire’s so poor, a 
grasshopper couldn’t hardly warm his toes.” 

“It’s better’n no fire,” said the little old man, 
crawling in, and rubbing his little thin hands. 

“Why, marm, it’s—a palace!” 

Susan blinked her green eyes very fast at that, 
but she didn’t say anything, only sat down on her 
bit of carpet and thought it all over. 

“Yis,” said the little old man, bending over the 
poor, half-dead fire, and laughing in glee. “It’s a 
deal better’n the snow, and the wind, and the rain. 
So ’tis, so ’tis !” 

Susan pricked up her ears to listen. But he was 
so busy in rubbing his poor half-frozen hands 
that he didn’t find time to talk. 

“Aint you hungry?” asked “Aunt 
quickly, staring at her little visitor. 

“A little.” The thin face was turned eagerly up 
to answer the question. “TI haint had a bite this 
day.” 

“Massy sakes!” cried “Aunt Mandy,” starting 
for her almost empty cupboard. “We aint so poor 
as that, thank the Lord!” 

“Mew—mew—no—no /” Susan tried to say; but 
instead of that, she began to purr, a thing she 


” 


said a 


” 


Mandy” 


> hobbling out of | 





But even as we look, 
A tiny silver brook 
Comes trickling down the mountain, and away 
They vanish from my sight, 
My pictures rare and bright,— 
And so my treasures change from day to day. 


For the Companion. 
A BAD SPELL OF MEASLES. 

If there was anything in the world Patty was 
proud of, it was that she hadn’t missed a word all 
winter so far, and school was more than half out. 

There was a long class of boys and girls, most 
of them older than Patty, and she was at the head 
oftener than any of the rest. But there came an 
awful day for Patty. 

There was company in school, and the master 
was feeling cross that day, two things that ought 
not to happen at once. 

-atty’s class made very blundering work with 
their spelling, and the master was quite out of pa- 
tience with them for doing so before company. 

The poor lessons of the others were allin Patty’s 
favor, however, for though she was at the foot to 
start with, having left off at the head the night be- 
fore, she kept on getting up and up until she was 
more than half way to the head again. 

“Measles!” pronounced the master to the girl 
next below Patty. She missed it. 

“Next,” missed again. 

“Next,” and “next,” and soon to the foot of the 
class, spelling the word every way but the right one. 

Up at the head again, “Measles!” The head 
one missed, and the next one, and so on down 
towards Patty, who knew just how to spell the 
word, and stood fairly trembling with eagerness to 
do it, and go to the head. 

The last one above her missed it, and the right 
way to spell it was just at her tongne’s end, when 
the master with an angry frown brought his book 
down on the desk, with a bang that made the 
house ring. 





For the Co 
MY PICTURE GALLERY. 
A gallery of art, 


look with me 


Upon its walls, you'll see 
The most enchanting pictures painted there 
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“There, that’s just the way she does,” cried poor 
“Aunt Mandy,” looking anxiously at the little old 


man. ‘Now, whatever should I do if she was to 
be took sick !” 
“Purr-r--R!” No one ever heard a cat sing as 


Susan did then! The little old man sprang back 
as if he had been shot, while “Aunt Mandy” sat 
right down in the big calico-covered rocking-chair, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“T guess she’s all right, marm,” said the little 
old man, drawing a long breath and drawing near 
again. “Only ’twas rather suddint. 
such a singer.” 

There sat Susan, her head up as high as she 
could hold it, and purring away for dear life. She 
didn’t remember that she was hungry; and she 
was so happy in trying to make others happy, that 
she soon began to feel warm and cosey to the tips 
of her toes. 

If any one could have told what she thought 


I never see 





though! It would have been something like this : 
“When I stop purring again, to think of my 
troubles, I shall know it!” 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 
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sures rich and rare. 











Boy Blue amid the corn 
Wakes up and blows his horn, 
While troops of fairies answer to his call! 
And coming down the hill, 
I see poor little Jill 
With awkward Jack, who’ll surely make her fall! 











But though they melt and fade, 
I never am afraid 
That ail these wondrous gems are really lost ; 
Each night they’re drawn again 
Upon my window- -pane,— 
For he who fills my galle ry is Jack Frost! 
M. M. 


“Go to your seats and get your books, every one 
}of you!” he thundered. “And then you may 
stand in the floor and learn your lesson. T’ll hear 
it after school.” 

Of course he had forgotten that Patty had not 
yet tried the word. I dare say that, in these days, 
almost any boy or girl would speak out and say, 
“T haven’t tried it yet. Ican spell it!” but this 
was a great many years ago, when it was not the 
fashion for children to speak out all they thought 
in school, and Patty was too much afraid of the 
master for that. 

She went for her book, and stood in the floor 
with the rest, studying over and over the lesson of 
which she already knew every word and letter, 
and could have repeated the whole, backwards or | 
forwards, with her eyes shut, or any other way. 


ing, but there was no help for it. 

“But there’s one good thing about it,” she 
to her mother that night, when telling her of the 
affair, “I didn’t miss any word, and I don’t mean 
to all winter.” 

And she didn’t. 

aiincaseciliila - 

CHARLI£ and his mother had started on a long 
trip. He had wondered at the length of the ticket, 
and was told it was to take them to the end of 
their journey. 

The first conductor took both his ticket and an 
omnibus ticket also, giving another in exchange. 
Charlie watched him uneasily, and finally said, “I 
think it’s real greedy in you to take so much of my 
ma’s ticket when it’s got to last her clear to Phila- 


delphy !” 


M.C. W. B. 
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Puzzles for the Season. 
ie 
DOUBLE WORD ACROSTIC. 

For each initial find two words of diverse spelling and 
the same pronunciation. Place the lett rs in their order, 
and read the name of one of Sh: ake sSpeare’s plays. 

1, To allute by bait; toy. The measure of the 
force of gravity; to rest in e xpec tation. That part of 
certain plants which contains the flowers and seeds; 
sooner than. 4, A character in one of Shakespeare’s 
plays; an oblique view. To melt; a tube ~~ -d with 
combustible matter for discharging a shell. Darnel; 
and a plant cultivated in England for fodder: to rant 
and rave. 7, An animal of the cervine genus; the inner 
part of anything. 8, An Italian city; a near female 
relative. 9, Any object of forbidden worship; of no 
importance. 10, Armor for the legs; afflicts. 11, A 
collection of beasts, or a rabble of men; perceived by 
the ear, 12, Name ofa river; a kind of tooth or prong. 


L. E. 
2 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
Of forty-one le tters I’m formed, you'll tind; 
A New Year's motto to bear in mind. 
1, 2, 3, 14, 4, 
Where Brutus spoke in ancient times. 
36, 6, 7, 8, 
famous for his rhymes. 
12, 9, 20, 18, 23. Ti. 
Some fruits th: it grow in Sout hern climes, 
=, 10, ¢ 3Y, ° »~ si 


ted author, 


5, 


A punster, 


32, 
\ im famous in ow ds Vv. 
od, oO 5 
Anabbey noted for i 
15, 30, i 
These trave lle rs tind they often have ti 
M4, 16, 34, 31, 26, 21 
\n earthen ‘be iler, new or old. 
27, 20, 24, 
\ vessel that will liquids hok i. 
2 18, : 





ypay. 


0, 32 


And here's a she Iter from the cold. 


3. 
AN OLD RIDDLE. 

It was made by Cleobulus, one of the seven wise men 
of Greece, 570 years before Christ. 

There is a father with twice six sons; these sons have 
thirty daughters apiece, parti-colored, having one cheek 
white and the other black, who never see each other's 
face, nor live above 24 hours. 

4, 
PICTORIAL COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
(Three puzzles in one.) 

The Ist puzzle is a rebus found in the upper compart- 

ment of this picture puzzle. 


The 2d is also two words expressed in the rebus 
found inside the space in the centre inclosed in a dia- 
| mond. 
| "The 3d is in the lowest compartment, and forms when 


found a diamond puzzle. 
i. When we begin an opening year 
‘his resolution should appear. 
Two qualities of heart and mind 
Which help you to success, you'll tind. 
\ double diamond tind below, 
Che shorter words reversed must go: 
Two letters and four words you'll sce, 
From these find what the fifth must be; 
Nhe question-mark is there to ask 
‘The mid lle word?” Now to your task. 











It seemed to her like being punished for noth- | 


said | 











Lucius Goss. 


Answers to New Year’s Puzzles. 


| 

| 1. Na tien 2 tt 22 

| DETBRBtrumeEeNnraAat. 

| UuNWEARI BD1.Y 

| nOoLnLEPt? aezteat.ss 
SYMMETRICAL 
evs ePaavwrak 
SLAVETRADER 
BARBER Oe ves as 
DOWN TR ODDEN 
TERRES z RIAL 

I NT L 


NEG UL a : { 

2. 1, Mr. Bodley Abroad. *rhe Fair port Nine. 
Guernsey cay. 4, coe sel Morning. 5, The Boy’s 
King Arthur. 6, The Silver Medal. 7, The New Eng- 
land Story Book: 8, New Bedtime Stories. 

§ New Year's Calis 


3,A 





. Be New: year. 2, Yearly. 3, Lym. 4, Ratel. 5, 
Teile Jotus. 7, Tuscan. 8, Cantar. 9, Tartan, 
10, T iainion. 11, Grammar. 12, Marshal. 13, Shal- 


15, Land-rail. 16, Rail-car. 


19, Fire-new, 


14, Lowland. 
18, Bonfire. 


low. 


17, 
| Carbon. 








16 





The 


SUBSCRIPTION PricE of the COMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can Commence 
year. 

TUE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT 


at any time during the 


for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
hould be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Dratts. WIEN NEITHER OF TILESE CAN BE 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter, 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 
RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required 
of ‘vy by us before the date oppc 
on your paper can be changed, 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
tntist be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 
rive the name of the Post-Office to which your 
vr is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done, 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
hows to what time your subseription is paid, 
courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 


after receipt 
e your name 





Alw 


pity 


The 


and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youtl’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





CHAPPED HANDS. 
Chapped hands an afflic- 


tendency to them 


sometimés really 
The 


are quite 


tion, and always an annoyance. 


is caused by a deficiency in the which is constantly 
being poured out on the surface, for the purpose of keep- 
ing the skin soft and supple. 


This lubricating oil must not be confounded with per- 


spiration, which is waste matter climinated from the 
blood. The former is secreted by minute glands imbed- 
ded in the true skin (cutis vera) which is situated be- 


neath the scarf-skin, or epidermis. 
thin 
having 


This searf-skin is very and has 
little blood nor 
nerves. It needs constant oiling to keep it from crack- 
When sound, 


vessels of the true skin, but, t 


and transparent, 


very vitality, neither vessels 


ing. it protects, not only the nerves and 


» some extent, the whole 





body. For, thin as it is, it prevents the absorption of 
harmful substances. 

It is for this reason that, in vaccination, the vaccine 
matter must be inserted beneath it, where it is readily 
taken up and diffused through the system. When the 
scarf-skin is chafed, or scratched, or otherwise broken, 
various kinds of poison, often resulting fatally, may be 
readily absorbed, as in the case of physicians opening 
abscesses, or conducting a post-mortem examination. 

Now cis is a poiut we wieh to emphasize, viz., when 
one’s hands are duaped, is always more or less lia- 
ble to absorb poisonous matter into his system—in the 
handling, say, of putrid meat, or in the washing of 
clothes from a sick room, or dressing some foul sore. 

Where the surface oil is deficient, it is apt to be 
washed off, especially with warm water, faster than it 
is secreted. But the difficulty is greatly increased by | 
the alkali la or potash) of the soap, which not only 
tukes up the oil, but actually eats through the epider- 
Mis. 

Ihe best help for chapped hands is, having washed | 


them thoroughly before retiring, t 


mutton tallow and wear through the night a pair of easy 








setting leather gloves. Persons in whom the tendency 
to chap is not so strong, may keep their hands in condi- 
tion by an occasional resort to this treatment. 
o> 
MADE TO SPEAK, 


Instances are multiplied of the sudden restoration of 
fright One 


recovery of a dumb man’s speech 


a paralyzed faculty by or would 


first 


injury. 
rather hear the 


celebrated by thanksgivings, but the crazy fellow in the 
following story could hardly be held responsible for 
language of the opposite kind--especially as the cir 
cumstances were rather aggravating. ‘The East Port- 
Jand (Or.) Zelegram gives the incident: 

One of the mute inmates of the insane asylum near 
Portland, one day not longsinee, suddenly recovered his 
speech. For years Mr. And rson, a dumbinmate of the 


asylum, has plodded along, being unable to speak a word. 
Alletforts to bring back the use of his vocal organs were 
in vain, and he was told that he could never again speak. 

One Sunday the inmates were given a romp in the 
handsome grove, which is surrounded by ahigh wall, 
in order to sun themselves, One of the inmates, a rath 
er wild fellow, imagined he was a squirrel, and away he 
went scampering up one of the tall fir trees to its top 
most branches, and would neither return to solid ground 
for pleadings nor threats. 

Anderson was near at hand and volunteered to go up 
and bring him back. The poor unfortunates who were 


o rub them over with | 











THE YOUTEH’S CON TPANION, | 


“What have we here?” cried Gall, the moment he 
cast his eyes on the skull. ‘How came this fearfully or- | 
ganized head in my collection? Never did I behold so 
frightful a development of human passion. The owner 
of this head must have been under the domination of 
the most dreadful propensities, and with a singular 
tendency to their concealment,” 

The skull was, in fact, that of Leger, guillotined a few 
years since, on confession of having decoyed a young 
girl into a remote cave of a forest of Versailles, where 
he murdered her, cooked a portion of her remains, and 
actually fed upon them. <A greater criminal, probably, 
never fell into the hands of justice. The discomfiture 
of the hoaxers may be readily gathered. 


+ 


“YOU’VE DROPPED SUFFIN.” 
Thackeray, during his visit to New York, was very 
anxious to see a ‘Bowery boy.” Tle was convinced he 
had found him when he hailed a youngster on the street 
and told him he wanted to go to Madison Square. “You 
said the young scamp 


can go, sonny, if you'll be good,” 


coolly. Two humbler Englishmen, new-arrived Lon- 
had a similar experience 
“Arab.” Coming to a stop opposite 
Building, and observing that edifice with 
attention, they 
served 


don mechanics, 
New York City 
the Tribune 
some 


with a saucy 


were aware of being closely ob- 


by a newsboy of the genus invariably found in 
all large cities. 

Resuming their conversation, which was couched in 
the dialect peculiar to Londoners of the lower and mid- 
dle classes, they were unexpectedly greeted by the shrill 
voice of the young Arab, loudly y« Ning i in a key of the 
highest ite h,— - 

“Say! mister 
dropped sutfin!” 

Surprised at this indication of honesty, which, under 
the circumstances, was somewhat unusual, one of the 
men, turning in the direction of the boy, exclaimed, 
“Eh! what ’ave we dropped!” 

To which query the gamin responded, while his coun- 
tenance expanded into a derisive grin from ear to car,— 

“Dropped? why, you’ve dropped all your H's!” 





! pick ‘em up! pick You've 


7em up! 


+ 


WOULDN’T BEND HIS KNEE, 
Many ludicrous circumstances to the 
court-life ILI., and gave vivacity to the con- 
versation in the home-circle. 


lent variety 
of George 


A mayor and aldermen were admitted to the honor of 
a presentation to the Queen, and the mayor advanced to 
take her hand. 

“You must kneel, sir,” said Col. Gwynne. 

“T can’t, sir,” said the mayor. 

“You must bend the knee; you must kneel,” insisted 
the colonel. 

But, instead of complying with the colonel’s direc. 
tions, the mayor seized the Queen’s hand and carried it 
to his lips with much more loyal heartiness than courtly 
refinement. The worst of it was that all the aldermen 
followed suit, supposing their chief had done the right 
thing. As the mayor was retiring, the colonel indig- 
nantly interfered. 

*You ought to have 

*“T could not do it,” he said. 

“Everybody else can kneel,” declared the colonel, 
supposing, no doubt, that here was a French Republi- 
can on English soil. 

“Yes, sir,” returned the mayor, “but I have a wooden 
leg.” 


knelt, sir.” 








+> 
A REBUKE. 
A minister who neglected his pastoral duties was 
A 
poor old deaf man resided in Fife, and was visited by 
the new minister shortly after his coming to the pulpit. 


once reminded of his delinquency by a sharp rebuke. 


The minister said he would often call and see him; 
but time went on, and he did not visit him again until 
two years after, when, happening to go through the 
street where the deaf man was living, he saw his wife 
at the door, and could therefore do no other than inquire 
for her husband. 

“Well, Margaret, 

“None the better o’ you,” was the curt reply. 

“How! how! Margaret?” inquired the minister. 

“Oh, ye promise di twa years syne to ca’ and pray once 


how is Tammas?’ 


a fortnight wi’ him, and‘hae ne’er darkened the door 
sin’ syne.” 
“Weel, weel, Margaret, don’t be so short. I thought 


it was not very necessary to call and pray with ‘Tam- 
mas, for he is sae deaf ye ken he cannot hear me.’ 

“But, sir,” said the woman, witha rising dignity of 
manner, “the Lord’s no deaf!”—Leisure Hours. 





+> 


TRADING IN JAPAN, 

The Japanese are the politest nation of Asia. Even 
tradesmen, though sharp, are Chestertields, according 
to a recent traveller in Japan. He says: 

“Tf you wish to buy an article, don't ask its price, but 
that of several other things, working inditferently round 
to it. Perhaps the vender says ten yen; you laugh, as 
if you were very much amused, and say two yen. 

* te laughs derisively, but quite good naturedly, and you 


lay it down, whereupon he says cightyen; you laugh 
again and walk about, on which he looks amazed and 


says seven yen; you say, carelessly, three yen. 

“He looks sad. You move as if to leave, when most 
likely he elaps his hands, looks jubilant, and says 
yuroshi, which means three yen, which possibly is far 


more than it is worth to him. If the sellers were sour 
and glum this process would be unbearable; but they 
are as stniling and pleasant as people ean be.” 


> 
A SAND-BAG, 
\ safid-bag is one of the 


most serviceable articles to 


| use in the sick-room: 


in the yard at the time were greatly pleased, and laughed | 


and shouted joyfully as Anderson climbed from branch 
to branch teward the top. 

He had climbed about thirty feet from the ground 
when a limb broke and down came Anderson bouncing 
among the branches, finally sitting down upon the 
ground like the hammer of a pile-driver. The wardens 
expected to see him killed of Knocked senseless, but 


they were astonished as 
and burst out ina volley of curses that would have put 
a trooper to blush 

He kept it up without intermission for at least ten 
minutes, while everybody was transfixed with astonish- 
ment. He had recovered his speech, and to-day can talk 
aus well as any person. 

+ 
NOT HOAXED. 
If a professor or teacher of 


gcience, 


any science, or theory of 
is not himself an expert in it, his students will 
soon find it out. The Phrenological Journal copies an 
an early issue of the New York Sun, 
showing that Dr. Gall, the exponent and defender of 


incident from 


phrenology, was not easily caught. 


Some surgical students of Paris, being desirous of 
laying a snare for the celebrated Dr. Gall (who was 
then delivering a course of lectures in Paris), contrived 


to purchase from an executioner of Versailles the head 
of a remerkable malefactor, and they placed it among 
the h n skulls deposited before the lecturer to afford 
illustrations to his discourse, after which they took their 
places among the audience to enjoy th 
to be committed by the unfortunate phrenologist. 








Get some clean, fine sand, dry it thoroughly in a ket- 
tle on the stove, make a bag about eight inches square 
of flannel, fill it with the dry sand, sew the opening 
carefully together, and cover the bag with cotton or linen 
cloth 

This will prevent the sand from sifting out, and will 
also enable you to heat the bag quickly by placing it in 
the oven, or even on the top of ihe stove. 

After once using this you will never again attempt to 


| warm the feet or hands of a sick person with a bottle of 


Anderson sprang to his feet | 





» blunders about | 


hot water or a brick. 

The sand holds the heat a long time; and the bag can 
be tucked up to the back without hurting the invalid. It 
is a good plan to make two or three of the bags and 
keep them ready for use.—Evening Post. 

+> 
A WISER PIG. 

Some people, in the habit of “‘nosing around,” should 
be warned by the fate of a pig in northern Pennsylva- 
nia: 

A pig belonging to a colored man was rooting in a 
swampy field, and came across a huge snapping turtle, 
which was sleeping quietly on a bog. Piggy didn’t 
know a turtle from ateakettle, and promptly put his 
nose under one side of the turtle’s ehell and turned him 
over on his bac The turtle was naturally indignant, 
and as the pig’s nose came near his head he fastened on 





t. 

The pig was frightened nearly to death, and tried to 
run away, but as the turtle was nearly as heavy as the 
pig, the running away was slow. The squealing of the 
vig finally brought help, and the turtle was captured and 
Found to weigh twenty-eight pounds. That pig cannot 
now be driven toward the spot where he first met the 
turtle, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

In an Old and Obstinate Case of Dyspepsia. 

I gave Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to an old and obsti- 
nate case of dyspepsia with the most happy result. He 
is now better than he has been in years, 

A. K. WEBSTER, M.D. 


Sit. JOSEPH, MICH. (Communicated. 
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and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Voeal Lust. 103 Waverly PL.,N.¥- 











to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Si unples 
free. TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 





Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Cuts, Burns, and all Flesh Wounds. 


Eaters Ez asily Cured. By one that used 
it ~ = years. Addre 

OS, A. DUNN, Elizabeth, N.J. 
TO ALL!-—A set of our new Chromo Cards. 
Noveland original. Send pos ecard. Johnson, 
Clark & Co., 30 Union Square, N. Y., M’f’rs of the 

Light Running New Home Sewing Machine. ‘The Best. 
7 MADARASZ, the Champion Card-Writer of Amer- 
, Whose fine penmanship goes everywhere, w ill send 


Ie magnificent written cards with your name for 25 cts. 
Louis Madi irasz, ¢,Penmi in, Busine ss College, Jersey City,N.J. 









































My New Illustrated PriceList ecectiing 
over 100Gold and SilverWaltham Watche 
sentfora3cstamp. It tells how I send 
watches to all partsof U.S.to boexamined 
before p: payine any money. Undoubted ser 

t erence. N.H.White, Jeweler, Newark,N.J 












25¢ CHOICE EMBOSS D | PICTU RES, 

D 100 good, 25 ets cts.; 10 sheets 
100 large DECALCO a sts. 3 300 small, 25 cts. 
12 5x7 Chromos, 25 cts irprise Bouquets,25 cts. All of 





the above $1.50; any Stamps taken. 


e $l. ) 
WALLACE PHE Pee CO., 124 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket-W — rs. 


for price-list. GEO, M. WAY & C 
Hartford. —_ 


y T — mvc 
E YOUR OWN RUGS 
Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. Any lady can 
make them from rags or yarn ata trifling expense. Great 
profits, permé 1nent business to agents. ‘‘ircular for stamp. 
E. 8. FROST & co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Selieiter of Patents. 
Washing rton, D. Cc. tay~Send- for eire ular. 








Send 














KNITTING MACHINE FOR 13 CTS. 


Big thing, charms the girls, 
wanted, Large profits. 
girls can make money. 
and te rms for 25cts, T. 


Printing Presses 


75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 cents. 
40 kinds of cards, 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


quiets the noisy boys. Agents 
Milli ms will be sold. Boys gnd 
Ss. amiple knitter, 12 Knots worsted 
E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 





25 Imported useful 
Household Articles 


for Samples and Ag- 


ents catalogue for a 
f ; ~ a pees to all those 
whomentiont Lon on importe 
ing Co., 22, 24.& 36 4th Ave., Ne ¥ 


ARE YOU oom —» CTING | PIC TURE CARDS? 


104 THE RAG 


Chromo, y Be han <- al, Bird, Gold and Fancy 
> 
6 


*.8tamp to Day postag 





Advertising Cards for 12 3e. sts umps. 

36 Fancy Advertising and Picture Cards for 1c. 
Picture Card Albums and 24 Picture Cards tor 1 
Send 3-c. stamps. J. ¥. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. Box G. 


D< Prayer Hlustrated, and the 10 


Commandments combined, 
size 16x22, Chromoed in 14 colors and 

igent. Sample copy 25 cts. (Sells 
rt this and other bran new goods 


gilt. Over $3.000 made by one 
A E. Pratt & Co. 27 Park Place, New Yorks 


for 50 cts.) and terms to agents 


$1000; 2 to 32 Stops. Pinnes 
Paper free. —o Daniel 
Zeatty, W: hington, N. 











$13 yy up. 


ORGANS ¢:: 
DGE'S 
RID FOOD 


PICTURE CARDS. | fi 


Series No. 1 contains 15 distinct designs for 12¢. 
contains 25 distinct de ‘signs for 
Postpaid. Se i stamps. wes ties ordering both se ries re- 
ceive Forty different desig 

BOSTON L ITHO, C2 Cc ARD € 0., Box 5o7, Boston, 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 





For Infants invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 
cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 
cook . and therefore suited to the 
weakest  eeomeee, <a . i hae er. Bi 
by wards. 
WOOLRICH * Ove ph nen label. 














Series 





















The cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 

L. oking Shoe worn. Thoroughly waterproof. 
| For Miner Brewe rs, Dyers, Butchers, 
: armers, and Laborers of all Kinds, it is 


Wi mut an equal. Send stamp 














cular and price-list, 
Ss. W. COPELAND, 
| TRIAL OFFER: For only 25c, 
in stamps, we will mail our new Box 

2 8 packets choice Vegetables, or 10 

Farm Annual for 188 1, beanti- 

ully ustrated, sent free. Write for it, TLEE 
BURP & ©O.,219 and 21 Church St., Philada., Pa. 
ARE PURE, F nen: TEU J TO NAME AND 
me stamp to C, . DORR, Des Morves, Iowa, 

for New Garden RL Mailed {oe .E, or with six 


Sole Manufact’r Boston, Mass, 
—— Flower Seeds. Burpee’s 
DORR’S IOWA SEEDS 
papers € xtra choice F lower Seeds for ents. 














10 — of B., M. & Co's extra 
a a ne Panga is, mailed to 


RELIABLE | 





















_My Annual C stalegue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1881, rich in engravings trom 
photographs of the originals, will be sent FREE to all 
who apply. My old customers need not write for it. 
offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever 
sent out by any seed House in America, a large portion 
of which were grown on my six seed farms. Full direc 
tions for cultivation on each package. All seed warrant 
ed to be both fresh and true so far, that should 
it prove otherw ~f will refill the order gratis, The 
riginal introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s 
Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores 
of other vegetables, I invite the patronage of a// who are 
anxious to have their seed directly from the grower, fresh, 
true, and of the very best strain, 

NEW VECETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GRE GOR Y, Marblehead, Mass, 





to name; 

















Is an Elegant Book of 120 Page 8, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 600 Illustrations, with De- 
scriptions of the best Flowers and vegetables, and Dire 
tions tor growing. Only lv cents. In English or ¢ 
man. If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cents, 
JVICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow then. 
Vick’s Flow er and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 
6 Colored I : ) Engraving For ©) cents in } per 
covers; S1AW ine ‘le ‘vant cloth. In Ge rman or English, 
Vick’s tHustrate «<i Monthly Magazine, 
a Colored Plate in ¢ 
ings. Pric 










ges, 
every number and many fine tr ng ave 
year; Five Copies for $5.0), Specimen 
2» cents, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y, 


SHEDS, 
BULBS, PLANTS, 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRa- 
TED CATALOGUE FR 
My list of new rare and beau- 

titul flowers 2b 
> country. 
Tuberoses 








S1l2a 
Numbers sent for 1) cents; 3 trial éopies for 
Address, 




































in 
New Gladiolus . 
mary Ili s, Rose 
¢ Flower anc i 





Vegetable 
House plants, &c. 
test collection of Lilies, 
tare kinds. All seeds exe 
Greenhouse, are solid 
Cent Papers; the t 
ever adopted. 
warranied true to name. 
Catalogue; prices are low. 
The fo! lowing sent by mail postpaid. 10 Gladiolus, 10 sorts named 
50c. 9 Lilies, 9 sorts named, $1. 12 double Tuberoses, 7 75c. 

sorts and flowering Bulbs. Remit currency or postage stamps. M 
goods have an established reputation and go to all parts ofthe world, 


J. LEWIS CHILDS, QUEENS, N.Y. 








We grow 30 Acres of 
Catalogue of New and St: — wl Plants and Bulbs. 

will be astonished at its con 
V. H. HALLOCK, SON: £ THORP E, Queens, N. Y. 


Bulbs and Plants. Send for 


You 











V7 SEEDS SS 


= We will send our Ca: Catalogue for 
Containing a full and descriptive list of 
FLOWER SEEDS, 
VECETABLE SEEDS, 
Cladiolus, Lilies, Roses, 
Plants, etc. 

beautifully illustrated with colored plates, 

free toall who send their address. 

Application may be made to 

179,181,and 183 Main Street, 
Rochester,N.Y. 

or 174 E.Randolph St. 
Chicago,Ill. Z 
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_ UROCHEST "ER, N.Y Y. & & CHICAGO, 


BOWKER’S 


AMMONIATED 


FOOD tor FLOWERS. 


Clean, odorless, producing healthy plants free 
vermin, and abundant blossoms. 
the Boston Public Ge urde n writes: 

“LT have used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flower 
beds of the Public G: arde -nand Squares of Boston during 
the past season, and tind it to be all that it is represented, 
both as to producing healthy growth of the plant and its 
generous flowering. VILL I AM pool E, Supt.” 

Trial packages sutticie .. for 20 plants for 3 months sent 
by mail, 20 cents each. Two 10-cent 1) ieces enclosed ina 








Jrom 
The superintendent of 











letter will reach us. A little book, low. to Cultivate 
House Plants,” by Prof. Maynard, of the Mass. Agricultu- 
ral ¢ colle ore ace omps unies each Dac kage. Address 








BOWKER FERTILIZE CoO., 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston, or 3 Park Place, New York, — 


BI PAY. With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts, 
sells r apidly for cts. Catalogue free. 
s, M.S sP ‘CER, 112 W ashington St, Boston, Ms ASS. 











$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 
Trial Trip, 3 months, 25c. 
with chromo, 
A LARGE 1-PAGE 
Ulustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Sead for Premiam List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 256. 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 


4 


Sena 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 





Monthly.” Apams & Bisnop, 46 Beckman St., N. Y. 










